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IDWAY between Washing- 
ton and Mount Vernon 
there lies a little town, so 
quaint, so charming, so 

historical, that to wander along its 
broad streets lined with fine old trees, 
to view its grass-grown cobblestones 
of prodigious size, and its many build- 
ings of Revolutionary antiquity, is to 
touch once more the life of the eight- 
eenth century, is to walk again in a 
past rich with associations. For this 
is the little city George Washington 
most loved, the place whose mili- 
tary, social, civil and commercial in- 
terests he did most to further and for 
whom Lafayette offered his famous 
toast:—“The City of Alexandria: 
May her prosperity and happiness 


more and more realize the fondest 
wishes of our venerated Washing- 
ton.” 

The first we hear of the spot is 
when Captain John Smith landed, in 
1608, on his way to discover a passage 
to the East Indies and far Cathay. 
Nine days he lingered with the friend- 
ly Indians, before he continued his 
voyage of discovery, only to be turned 
back by the Falls of the Potomac. A 
silence falls until October, 1669, when 
a colonial land patent was issued to 
Captain Robert Howsen, who, one 
month later, sold it to John Aiexander 
for six hogsheads of tobacco,—rather 
a hard bargain for the former hunting 
grounds of the Toag Indians, com- 
prising six thousand acres of land and 
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nine miles of river front on the Pow- 
tow-mak! 

In 1677 some settlers were sent to 
occupy, for a short time, the new pos- 
sessions, but not until 1730, two years 
before Washington was born and one 
year before his half-brother Lawrence 
founded the estate of Mount Vernon, 
did the little community of Belle 
Haven, as it was then called, spring 
into existence, with its one great ware- 
house of Oronoko tobacco and its one 
thoroughfare called Oronoco Street. 
Soon three beautiful homes were built 
within easy riding distance of the 
other,—Mount Vernon, the home of 
the Washingtons, Belvoir, the resi- 
dence of William Fairfax, who was 
acting in behalf of his cousin, Lord 
Fairfax, and the Carlyle house at Belle 
Haven. 

It is not strange that Belle Haven 
should have been so beloved by Wash- 
ington, since the two grew up together. 
The little hamlet merged into a vil- 
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lage, as the child, familiar with every 
portion of the place, developed into 
manhood, and at the age of sixteen 
was proud to assist in surveying and 
laying out the town, to which a new 
name was to be given. A most beau- 
tiful haven it had been to those early 
settlers, but now it was to assume more 
progress, more activity, and as the 
House of Burgesses authorized it to be 
formed into a town, so it authorized 
it to be known in future as Alexan- 
dria, in honor of the descendants of 
John Alexander, Earl of Stirling. As 
the town had been named in deference 
to the Earl, dead now for many a long 
day, so it was deemed proper to show 
full appreciation of the present gen- 
tleman of title, Thomas, the sixth Lord 
Fairfax and Baron of Cameron, who 
had inherited through his mother, the 
daughter of the late Lord Colepepper, 
the vast estate of five million acres 
known as the “Northern Neck,” com- 
prising all the land lying between the 
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Rappahannock and the Potomac. He 
was one of whom the Alexandrians 
might well be proud; a man of irre- 
proachable character, a fine scholar, 
with the true Englishman’s love of the 
chase, courteous and dignified, he was 
beloved and honored by all. In 1747 
he left England to settle in Virginia; 
in 1749 he was elected one of the first 
trustees of the town, for he had be- 
come much attached to the people, 
making their interests his. Therefore, 
the principal street running from east 
to west was called Cameron, to the 
south of which the streets were to be 
known as King, Prince, Duke; to the 
north, as Queen, Princess and Duch- 
ess, afterwards changed to Oronoco. 
The two streets to cross these at right 
angles and parallel with the Potomac 
were Fairfax Street and Princess Roy- 


Revolutionary 
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al. Thus with a desire to do honor to 
her most prominent men and with lov- 
ing thoughts of loyalty to the mother 
country, the royal titles were adopted, 
and are still retained; and nowhere 
throughout the colonies could his Maj- 
esty find more enthusiastic subjects 
than in this little community, where 
even the streets bore testimony of the 
homage and affection which were of- 
fered with the heartiest good will. 
Her chief hostelry, where centered 
all the life and bustle of the town, was 
called the “Royal George;” it was the 
booking-place for the northern mail,— 
the connecting link, as it were, between 
the North and South, and the arrival 
and departure of that mail was quite 
the event of the day. Later on, in 
times, the “Royal 
George” became a recruiting station 
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ENTRANCE TO OLD FORT ON WHICH CARLYLE 
HOUSE IS BUILT 


for soldiers to enlist against His Maj- 
esty, the King. 

The most imposing residence the 
town possessed was, of course, the one 
John S. Carlyle had erected in 1732, 
constructed of Portland stone shipped 
from the Isle of Wight in exchange 
for the famous Oronoko tobacco. The 
house was well situated,—in the rear 
the lawn sloped down to the Potomac 
and on the portico one could sit and 
watch the vessels, from over the seas, 
glide into the haven that ever ap- 
peared most beautiful, and in front, 
like watchful sentinels, a double row 
of Lombardy poplars kept guard over 
the stately home, where hospitality was 
offered with a lavish hand and where 
good cheer and kindliness were ever 
to be found. The woodwork of the 
interior of the house is regarded as 
the best specimen of colonial style; 
the windows, doorways, mantels, the 


primitive cupboards, the heavy carved 
frieze, even the chair-board are all in 
exquisite taste. Here in the great 
drawing-room of gold and white, 
Washington was often to be seen tak- 
ing part in the minuet and one could 
catch a glimpse of the dainty room in 
blue and white across the hall. But 
there was another side to all this 
brightness and gaiety, as the dungeons 
of the house could testify, where in 
times of attack by the Indians, 
the household 
or by means of the _ subter- 
ranean passage, as at Mount 
Vernon, an escape was offered by way 
of the Potomac, and the happy youths 
shirts, 


sought protection, 


in powdered wigs, beruffled 
knee breeches and silk hose, who could 
step with so light a heart in the dance, 
could also draw their swords and fight 
for the protection of their homes and 
for the honor of their King. 

The French and Indians were seri- 
ously interfering with the commercial 
interests of the prospering little town. 
In February, 1752, fairs or markets 
had been established and the Alexan- 
drians were justly proud of this their 
new enterprise and eager for its suc- 
cess. By an act of the House of Bur- 
gesses it was provided that two fairs 
were to be held “annually on the last 
Thursday in May and the last Thurs- 
day in October, continuing two days.” 
Every one was encouraged to bring 
“cattle, goods, 
wares & merchandizes whatsoever,” 
and as an inducement, were exempt 
from all “arrests or executions, except 
for offences committed during the 
time of the fair.” But those living be- 
yond the borders of the town were so 
intimidated by the Indians that to 
convey their produce to Alexandria 


victuals, provisions, 
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became a hazardous, if not an impos- 
sible task. Something must be done; 
so on April 2, 1754, Washington, a 
young man of twenty-two, led the first 
troop of soldiers, a valiant little band 
of one hundred and fifty Alexandrians, 
out for the protection of his people 
and for the chastisement of the In- 
dians, who were aided by the French. 
Three months later, July 4th, he was 
obliged to capitulate to the French at 
Fort Necessity, but no disgrace was at- 
tached to the surrender and he was 
permitted to.march out with the hon- 
ors of war. 

The next year England sent one of 
her ablest generals to cope with the sit- 
uation, to mature plans for the govern- 
ment of the colonies and to establish 
peace upon the borders. A gallant 


troop of redcoats arrived in Alexan- 
dria in 1755, and while doubtless the 


“Royal George” and the new tavern 
known as Gadsby’s afforded enter- 
tainment for many, yet Major Carlyle 
with true Virginia hospitality urged 
General Braddock to be his guest 
throughout his stay in the colonies. 
Summoned to meet him were the gov- 
ernors of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, a goodly company of men for the 
little Virginia town to welcome and 
loyally she strove to do honor to the 
representatives of the King. While 
doubtless the laugh and jest prevailed, 
the latest court news was discussed, 
and royal bumpers drunk to King 
George and merry England, this coun- 
cil also devised the plan of taxation for 
the colonies which neither they nor 
Parliament ever dreamed would result 
in the Revolution. 

After Braddock had disposed of this 
part of his labor, he turned his atten- 
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tion to the wars with the French and 
Indians. Desirous of securing all pos- 
sible information and knowing of the 
previous expedition under the guid- 
ance of Washington, he sent to Mount 
Vernon, requesting that young man to 
appear before him. Washington 
obeyed the summons and related his 
experience of the manner in which the 
Indians conducted their wars. Had 
Braddock profited by these sugges~ 
tions his memorable defeat might 
have been avoided, but he declined to 
allow the English troops to adopt any 
but English methods, yet he offered 
Washington a military commission 
with the title of major. These inter- 
views converted the beautiful blue 
room of the Carlyle house into a coun- 
cil chamber of war. 

With banners flying and with every 
thought of success, except perhaps in 
the mind of Washington, blithely the 
red-coats and the few Virginians 
marched out of the town over the 
King’s Highway, the first public post 
road in the colonies. For them 
it was only a _ path of glory 
with no shadow of a thought that it 
would lead so speedily to the grave, 
and when ten weeks later Braddock 
and so many of his English soldiers 
lost their lives in that terrific struggle 
at Monongahela, twenty-five of the 
twenty-nine Alexandrians who went 
forth to battle were left dead on the 
field. Washington was the only officer 
who survived. To use his own words: 
“T had four bullets through my coat, 
and two horses shot under me, yet es- 
caped unhurt altho’ death was levelling 
my companions on every side of me.” 
Fighting desperately, he held his 
ground until an Indian chief, who had 
watched him with admiration, cried 
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“Fire at him no more. See ye not that 
the Great Spirit protects that chief. 
He cannot die in battle.” Braddock had 
been mortally wounded on July gth, 
but he lingered four days and was 
then buried at Great Meadows, near 
Pittsburg, Washington reading over 
the unfortunate General the beautiful 
and impressive service for the burial 
of the dead as provided for by the 
Episcopal Church, of which they were 
both members. It was stated in the 
official record that “the Virginia offi- 
cers and troops behaved like men and 
died like soldiers.” Thus England 
gave them their full share of glory. 
For the next twenty years Washing- 
ton is to be seen a familiar figure in 
the thriving little town, knowing ev- 
ery one, welcomed everywhere. Of a 
most social nature, he dearly loved 
the dance and took a leading part in 
the assemblies held at the “Royal 
George.” The toilets of the fair 
ladies and their gallant escorts, 


who trod the stately measure 
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of the minuet, were of the richest 
imported brocades and costliest vel- 
vets, and the soft mellow light of the 
tallow candles made the scene none 
the less enchanting because the sconces 
were made of tin, or, when tin was 
lacking, native clay moulded into 
shape to hold the candles. But 
across the street the “Royal George’ 
encountered a new rival. 

About 1752 Lord Fairfax had ship- 
ped from England a large quantity of 
brick, part of which was used to build 
the new tavern known as Gadsby’s, 
and the old quarters at the “Roval 
George” were discarded for the new, 
as the fine ballroom with its polished 
floor and gallery for the musicians 
proved a greater favorite for dances 
and banquets. At both festivities 
Washington was often to be seen, the 
moving spirit and life of the assembly. 


* His. Landmarks of Virginia and Maryland. 
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THE OLD LLOYD HOUSE 
In 1760 Washington gives a descrip- 
tion in his diary of a ball he had at- 
tended in Alexandria on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 15th: 

“Went to a Ball at Alexandria—where 
Musick and Dancing was the chief enter- 
tainment; however in a convenient Room 
detachd for the purpose abounded great 
plenty of Bread and Butter, some Biscuits 
with Tea & Coffee which the Drinkers of 
could not distinguish from Hot water 
sweetnd. Be it remembered that pocket 
handkerchiefs servd the purposes of Table 
Cloths & Napkins and that no Apologies 
were made for either. The Proprietors of 
this Ball were Mess'8 Carlyle Laurie & 
Robt Wilson but the Doct? not getting it 
conducted agreeable to his own taste would 
claim no share of the merit of it. I shall 
therefore distinguish this Ball by the Stile 
& title of the Bread & Butter Ball. We 
lodg4 at Col® Carlyles.” 

Yet the balls continued with un- 
abated zeal, and Washington, until 
the last year of his life, honored them 
with his presence. 

Though Gadsby’s became the lead- 
ing place for social functions, yet the 
“Royal George” was patronized when 
Election Balls were held; these par- 
took of a political nature. In 
manner the _ successful candidate 
showed appreciation of the efforts of 
his friends and at the same time 
placated the adherents of his disap- 


this 


pointed opponent. Washington men- 
tions in his diary attending one on 
December 1, 1768: 

“Went to the Election of Burgesses for 
this county, & was then, with Col® West 
chosen. Stayed all night to a Ball we 1 
had given.” 
and again, on December 4, 1771: 

“Went up to the Election & the Ball | 
had given at Alex®. Mr? Crawford & Jn® 
P. Custis with me. Stay4 all Night.” 

The annual Birthnight Ball was ob- 
served by the Alexandrians long be- 
February twenty-second was 
made a national holiday; and in 
1798 Washington attended his own 

3irthnight Ball at Gadsby’s Tavern. 
At present, in the city of Washington 
on the night of each twenty-second of 
February, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution hold a magnificent re- 
ception, an annual tribute to the mem- 
ory of the great national hero. Until 
their new continental hall is built, the 
Daughters have availed themselves of 
the courtesy of the Board of Trustees 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, where 
of late the receptions have been given. 
Under a blaze of electric light, with a 
background of pictures and statuary, 
and amid the most luxuriant palms 
and ferns, fair women and brave men 
assemble. Truly a gorgeous scene, a 
kaleidoscope of changing figures, bril- 
liant colors and flashing jewels! No 
doubt the women are as fair and the 
men as brave as those who assem- 
bled at Gadsby’s Tavern one hundred 


fore 


years ago, yet Alexandria is richer by 


far in the possession of her old ball- 
room and the memories that it holds, 
than in all the superb elegance of en- 
tertainment that her sister city gives, 
in her modern method of celebrating 
the Birthnight. For there, in 
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her midst at Gadsby’s Tavern, 
made famous by his _ frequent 
presence, has stood the great 
chief, the central figure of a throng of 
happy people, dispensing bright words 
and cheery smiles, while his own most 
genial nature warmed to the kindly 
birthday wishes that greeted him on 
every side from loving friends and 
neighbors. 

In colonial days, the government in 
Virginia was largely controlled by the 
vestry of the parish, holding as it did, 
in a measure, the power of civil au- 
thority. Besides attending to the tem- 
poral wants of the church and oversee- 
ing the needs of the poor, giving the 
deserving ones food and clothing as 
well as medical attention, it had the 
right to impose fines for the non-ob- 
servance of secular laws, and with it 
rested the responsibility of adminis- 
tering justice. 

Alexandria made one more step to- 
ward progress when, in 1765, she crea- 
ted the parish of Fairfax out of Truro 
and chose Col. George Wash- 
ington to serve as one of her 
twelve vestrymen. Five years  be- 
fore he had _ been _ appointed 
one of the trustees of the town, and 
while attending to these duties the fu- 
ture statesman gave practical demon- 
stration of his genius in civil govern- 
ment. In order to build the church, 
the vestry was obliged to impose upon 
the parish a tax of 31,185 pounds of 
tobacco. From the funds raised, two 
churches were to be erected, one at 
Falls Church and the other in Alexan- 
dria. The site chosen for the Alex- 
andria church was at the head of Cam- 
eron Street, only three squares from 
the “Roval George” and “Gadsby’s 
Tavern.” It was a thick wood then but 
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CHAIR IN WHICH WASHINGTON WAS NURSED 
BY HIS MOTHER 
the ground, shaded by the forest trees, 
seemed an ideal spot to set aside as 
God’s acre. In 1767 the contract was 
given to James Parsons for £600 ster- 
ling, a large sum of money at that time, 
but it was to be a handsome building, 
though simple in treatment, as were al! 
colonial churches, Built of English 
brick and roofed with shingles of juni- 
per, since replaced by slate, to this day 
the old church stands in a state of per- 
fect preservation,—a delight to all 
the visitors who on their pilgrimage to 
Mount Vernon take a little while to see 
this sacred building, the pride of Alex- 
andria. ; 

The severity of the interior is ex- 
treme; “the arches and pediments are 
of the Tuscan order, the altar piece, 
pulpit and canopy of Ionie style.” The 
architect selected was one James 
Wren, a descendant, so the story goes, 
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of the great Sir Christopher Wren, 
who, as the architect of the wonderful 
cathedral of St. Paul’s in London, has 
shed glory not only on himself but on 


his posterity. In 1772 the work of 
building came to a standstill and Col. 
John Carlyle agreed to complete 
James Parsons’ unfinished contract 
for an additional sum of £220. One 
year later, February 27, 1773, the 
church was placed in the hands of the 
vestry, who regarded it as finished “in 
a workmanlike manner.” The same 
day Col. Washington purchased, for 
£36 tos. thé pew then known as 
Number 5. He also presented the 
handsome brass chandelier with the 
numerous crystal pendants, which 
still hangs suspended from the ceil- 
ing in the centre of the church. 

The choice Oronoko tobacco played 
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a prominent part as a commercial fac- 
tor of Alexandria, since the church 
was built with it, the clergyman’s sal- 
ary was paid in the same way, and the 
first rector, Rev. Townsend Dade, or- 
dained by the Bishop of London, re- 
ceived his salary in the shape of 17,280 
pounds of tobacco, and for want of a 
glebe, 2,500 pounds were added to this 
sum. In 1770 the church was able to 
purchase five hundred acres of land 
and three years later was wealthy 
enough to erect on it a glebe-house, 
“or parsonage, with dairy, meat-house, 
barn, stable and corn-house,” at a cost 
of £653. The next year, to complete 
the convenience of the rector’s family, 
a hen-house was added. Thus steadily 
the financial condition of the church 
increased. 

That women stood high in the esti- 
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mation of the vestry is proved by the 
fact that in the selection of a sexton 
the choice was given to Susannah Ed- 
wards, who evidently filled the office 
well, for she was succeeded by another 
dame, Mistress Cook, who was most 
“peculiar in dress and physiognomy, 
had a stately manner of ushering per- 
sons into their pews and locking the 
door upon them and with an almost 
military air she patrolled the aisles, 
alert to protect and prompt to suppress 
any violation of order.” 

To the churchgoers the great family 
coach of the Washingtons was a famil- 
iar sight. Made in England, it was 
both substantial and elegant, if some- 
what heavy. Four horses were neces- 
sary to draw it, but when the Virginia 
roads were very bad, six were used, 
and to each span of horses there were 
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the liveried postilion riders. One coach 
Washington possessed was truly gor- 
geous; the wheels and body were 
cream in color, with gilt relief, the 
body being suspended upon heavy 
leather straps; part of the sides and 
front were shaded by green Venetian 
blinds, shedding a delicious light in 
summer, while for greater protection 
in winter could be drawn curtains of 
black leather; the coach throughout 
was lined with the same glossy, black 
leather. On the door was emblazoned 
the coat-of-arms with its familiar 
motto, “The result proves actions,” 
and on each of the four panels was a 
picture of the four seasons. In after 
years this coach came into the posses- 
sion of the late Bishop Meade, of Vir- 
ginia, who, when it was falling to 
pieces caused it to be distributed as 
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relics, and “at fairs for benevolent pur- 
poses” large profits were realized by 
“converting the fragments into walk- 
ing sticks, picture-frames and snuff- 
boxes.” The back seat of the coach 
was preserved intact by the Bishop 
and kept in his study. 

One Sunday morning in the summer 
of 1774, after service at the Episcopal 
Church, surrounded by the congrega- 
tion, every one of whom he well knew, 
Washington advocated withdrawing 
allegiance to King George, and stated 
that he would fight to uphold the in- 
dependence of the colonies. No more 
solemn time or occasion could have 
been chosen. With calmness, in a 
spirit of prayerful deliberation he an- 
nounced his momentous decision, 
under the very shadow of the church. 
Nine years after, when that independ- 


ence had been successfully established 
and the long contested fight so bravely 
won, having resigned his commission 
at Annapolis, he was free to turn his 


face towards home. His arrival at 
Mount Vernon was on Christmas Eve. 
The next day found him once more in 
his accustomed seat in the church at 
Alexandria, to hear the tender mes- 
sage of peace and good will that 
was proclaimed like liberty throughout 
the land, and no one bowed in deeper 
gratitude than the great general who 
came as humbly as a little child to this 
his Father’s House. In addition to 
the Christmas service the rector, the 
Rev. David Griffith, who served as 
Chaplain of the Third Virginia Regi- 
ment in the Revolutionary War, read 
the exultant song of Moses and the 
Children of Israel: “I will sing unto 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed glo- 
riously; the horse and his rider hath 
He thrown into the sea,” and the ser- 
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mon he preached was from the 128th 
Psalm: “Yea, thou shalt see thy 
children’s children and peace upon 
Israel.” The children’s children of the 
men who so largely shaped the history 
of this country are still to be seen Sun- 
day after Sunday in the old church, 
and as the kindly word is still ex- 
changed after service, one receives the 
greeting from the lips of those who yet 
bear the name of our illustrious dead. 

Interested in everything that was 
for the advancement of the com- 
munity, Washington gave very sub- 
stantial evidence not only of his love 
for his own church but also of his 
sympathy with the Presbyterians, for 
he contributed towards the building of 
their church, and when completed, in 
1774, he occasionally worshipped with 
them. It was evident that the Church 
of England was the church of Vir- 
ginia, as a license had to be granted 
the Presbyterians from the county 
court, by which it was demanded, 
“that during their meetings the doors 
should be kept unlocked, unbarred and 
unbolted.” 

With the exception of his Mount 
Vernon home, no building in the 
country is more intimately asso- 
ciated with the daily life of Wash- 
ington than what was once his town 
house, situated on Cameron Street 
about half-way between Gadsby’s Tav- 
ern and Christ Church. According to 
the present numbering, the lot would 
now be number 512. Most unfortun- 
ately, in 1860, the house was torn 
down to make way for city improve- 
ments. Washington bought the house 
in 1760, but finding it too small, he en- 
larged it and during the disturbances 
of the Dunmore raids had serious 
thoughts of removing his family from 
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Mount Vernon to the safer shelter of 
the town. That, however, was never 
necessary. He used it chiefly as his 
office,—always once a week and some- 
times much oftener he was to be found 
there, transacting his business affairs 
and seeing his friends. Frequently, 
he was accompanied by his wife, who, 
in her way, enjoyed these visits to 
Alexandria quite as much as did her 
husband. 

On August 13, 1774, a most im- 
portant organization was founded,— 
the Friendship Fire Company, and as 
might be expected, Washington was 
eager and enthusiastic for its success. 
Fires were not easy to extinguish and 
needed to be met with promptness and 
system. In default of any fire engine, 
each member agreed to carry to every 
fire “two leather buckets and one great 
bag of oznaburg, or wider linen.” If 
unsuccessful in controlling the flames, 
the “great bags” were used to trans- 
port the household goods to a place of 
safety. This was entirely a volunteer 
company, composed of friends and 
neighbors, their bond of union being a 
common interest and a common dan- 
ger. The following year, when Wash- 
ington had gone to Philadelphia, prior 
to his departure for Boston to assume 
command of the army, he took suf- 
ficient thought, in all the perplexities 
of that time of national anxiety, to re- 
call the pressing necessity of the town 
he loved and purchased for the Friend- 
ship Fire Company a little engine, for 
which he paid £80 Ios. 

Alexandria was steadily growing; 
in 1763 new streets were laid out,— 
Pitt Street, in honor of the elder Chat- 
ham, and Wolfe Street for the hero of 
Quebec; in 1774 two more were added 
—Wilkes, after George Wilkes, a 


STEPS FROM WHICH WASHINGTON DELIVERED 
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member of the House of Commons, 
and St. Asaph, in honor of John Hali- 
fax, Bishop of St. Asaph, in the House 
of Lords; both of whom in Parliament 
were strongly advocating the Ameri- 
can cause. Wilkes suffered severely 
for the courage of his convictions, be- 
ing imprisoned for some time in the 
Tower of London. Did he ever know, 
I wonder, that a little town in Virginia 
appreciated his brave act and did all 
that lay in her power to perpetuate his 
memory ? 

The story goes that the Hessian 
prisoners were ordered by Washington 
to pave the streets; since that time 
many of the streets have been repaved, 
but there is enough of the old work 
left to fully justify the tale, for the 
dimensions of the cobblestones are im- 
posing and their irregularities unique. 
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Not until 1783 was King Street paved, 
and then only “by the proceeds of a 
lottery.” Cameron Street was intended 
to be the principal thoroughfare when 
the town was first surveyed, but King 
Street superseded it in business im- 
portance, and Washington Street, laid 
out at this time, became more fashion- 
able as a place of residence. 

The advantages of education had 
never been neglected by the Alexan- 
drians, for as early as 1739 we have 
record of a school, and in 1759, by 
means of a lottery, a schoolhouse was 
built, which later we recognize under 
the more imposing name of the Alex- 
andria Academy. So important a 


factor in the town had it become, that 
a new building was erected for these 
halls of learning and the cornerstone 
was laid with impressive ceremonies 


by the Masons. On the stone was a 
plate with the following inscription: 
“The foundation of the Alexandria 
Academy was laid on the 7th day of 
September, 1785, in the ninth year of 
the Independence of the United States 
of America, by Robert Adam, Esq., 
Master of Lodge No. 39, Ancient 
York Masons, attended by the brethren, 
and, as a monument of the generosity 
of the inhabitants, stands dedicated 
to them and all lovers of literature.” 

As might be supposed, Washington 
was one of the trustees, and in De- 
cember, 1786, he endowed the school 
with £1,000, the interest of which 
should “annually be employed in the 
education of necessitous orphans and 
other poor children.” 

The hours for instilling knowledge 
were long and wearisome. In 1800, 
from the first of May to the first of 
September, when nature, in ker most 
beguiling mood, was luring the little 
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ones to play in the fields gay with 
flowers, or on the banks of the blue 
waters of the Potomac, their reluctant 
feet were turned to the schoolhouse, 
where they were obliged to present 
themselves at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and from six to eight, nine to 
twelve, and two to five, the plain walls 
of the schoolroom shut out the glory 
of those summer days. Then came a 
holiday of two whole weeks, after 
which the winter term began, continu- 
ing from September 15th to May ist. 
The hours were changed—the lessen- 
ing daylight shortened them a little; 
thus, nine to twelve, and two to sun- 
set, curtailed their midwinter work. 
Doubtless the little children of Alex- 
andria would have agreed with Gray 
that ignorance and bliss were synony- 
mous, and regretted the restricting in- 
fluence that forced them to the folly of 
being wise, 

In 1774 Washington had realized 
the importance of communication be- 
tween the waters of the Ohio and the 
Potomac; not only did he consider 
the advisability of connection with the 
West, but by this means Alexandria 
could be established as a central point 
of trade. The war cut short this en- 
terprise, but ten years later, when 
Washington, once more a private citi- 
zen, ever ready to advance the inter- 
ests of Alexandria, again considered 
this project, he wrote to Thomas Jef- 
ferson urging that not a moment 
should be lost, “as I know the New 
Yorkers will delay no time to remove 
every obstacle in the way of the other 
communication as soon as the forts of 
Oswego and Niagara are surren- 
dered.” The outcome of this move- 
ment led to the organization of the 
Potomac Company under the auspices 
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THE OLD ROAD 


Generally used by Washington in going to the River Farm and to the races at Annapolis. 


Over it he travelled when 


going to the First National Congress. Down this historic way in 1781 came the forces of Gen. Greene going to the 
Carolinas and the armies of Washington, Lafayette and Wayne going to Yorktown. 


of Washington. Alas! this never 
proved a success for Alexandria, as 
the powerful “New Yorkers” proved 
too strong a rival. However, in 1820 
this pet scheme of Washington's led 
to the construction of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and later, although it 
endeavored to connect with the Poto- 
mac, it was not Alexandria that reaped 
the benefit, but Georgetown, located 
as it was nine miles nearer the source 
of commerce. 

The choice of a site for the National 
Capital became a subject of much in- 
terest to the country and was autho- 
rized by act of Congress of July 16, 
As it was to be as central as 
possible to the thirteen original States, 
the location of Alexandria determined 
Jefferson, who was serving as chair- 
man of the committee, to select Alex- 


1790. 


andria as a basis upon which to found 
the Capitol. The original design was 
to erect the Capitol on Shuter’s Hill, 
at the foot of which King Street led 
directly to the Potomac, and would 
have taken the place of Pennsylvania 
Avenue as a commercial thoroughfare. 
A bridge was to have spanned Hunt- 
ing Creek, and Mount Eagle was 
chosen as the site for the President’s 
house. The long line of hills just back 
of Alexandria and running parallel 
with the Potomac were to be crowned 
with the public buildings. At last one 
of Washington’s life-long desires was 
to be fulfilled, the prosperity of Alex- 
andria was to be permanently secured. 
Yet, when it was rumored that per- 
sonal motives were influencing the 
committee in its selection of Alexan- 
dria, and that Washington himself 
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would be benefited by the close prox- 
imity of the immense Mount Vernon 
plantation, he put aside his own most 
cherished plans for the advancement 
of this little city, and insisted that the 
Capitol be located across the river on 
the shore of Maryland, and later, of- 
fered no protest when his ungenerous 
opponents stipulated that none of the 
public buildings should be erected on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac. 

It was a fearful blow to Alexandria, 
yet she cannot regret it; she would 
have been the richer in material pos- 
sessions, but to have lost her loving 
pride in the fact that her hero was 
above suspicion, would have been not 
only an infinite calamity to her, but 
to the nation. Overshadowed by her 
greater sister city, her own glory de- 
barred by Washington’s own act, yet 
serene and happy she can watch the 
snow-white Capitol gleaming in the 
sunlight, and the flashing golden radi- 
ance of the Library dome so near, 
while to the westward rises the single 
shaft of marble, the nation’s monu- 
ment to the nation’s hero,—pure, 
noble, lofty as the glorious spirit ‘of 
which it stands a type, pointing ever 
upward, onward, to better things. 
And, as he sacrificed all private de- 
sires for his country’s good, so Alex- 
andria followed in his steps and gladly 
made her sacrifice for him. 

A society that claimed much of the 
attention of Washington was the Ma- 
sonic Lodge. The order was formed 
on February 3, 1783, and was a part 
of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 
Five years later, October 25, 1788, a 
desire was expressed to be affiliated 
with the Grand Lodge of Virginia; 
this request was granted and on April 
28, 1789, the number of the Alexan- 
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dria lodge was changed from No. 39 
of Pennsylvania to No. 22 of Virginia. 
The first cornerstone laid by the lodge 
was that of the Alexandria Academy, 
and later, on April 15, 1791, the 
cornerstone on Jones’s Point that 
marked the southern boundary of the 
District of Columbia; the society also 
assisted in laying the cornerstone of 
the United States Capitol, September 
18, 1793. At this time Dr. Dick, the 
Worshipful Master, invited Washing- 
ton, who was not only a member of the 
Lodge, but President of the United 
States, to conduct the Masonic cere- 
monies. With a grand procession and 
most impressive services, the south- 
east cornerstone of the Capitol was 
laid. Part of the inscription on the 
plate is as follows: 


“This southeast corner stone of the Cap- 
itol of the United States of America, in the 
city of Washington, was laid on the 18th 
day of September, 1793, in the thirteenth 
year of American Independence, in the first 
year of the second term of the Presidency 
uf George Washington, whose virtues in the 
civil administration of his country have 
been as conspicuous and beneficial as his 
military valor and prudence have been use- 
ful in establishing her liberties, and in the 
year of Masonry 5793, by the President of 
the United States, in concert with the 
Grand Lodge of Maryland, several lodges 
under its jurisdiction, and Lodge No. 22, 
from Alexandria, Va.’ 


Upon the plate were deposited corn, 
wine and oil. After the address by the 
President and the offering of prayer, 
several volleys were discharged by the 
artillery, when the whole party ad- 
journed to an immense booth that had 
been erected for the occasion to par- 
take of the ox weighing five hundred 
pounds that was barbecued. “Before 
dark the whole company departed with 











From an old, broken negative 


joyful hopes of the production of their 
labor.” 

As St. John is the patron saint of 
Masonry, his day was always observed 
by services at either the Presbyterian 
Meeting House or the Episcopal 
Church, as Christ Church was then 
called. The sermon delivered was in- 
variably an exhortation upon charity. 
These services were followed by a 
grand banquet at one of the taverns. 
Thus in 1784 we find an entry that 
Washington dined with the lodge at 
Wise’s Tavern. 

When Washington retired from the 
Presidency, on March 4, 1797, one 
of the. first invitations he received 
was from the Alexandria Lodge re- 
questing him to “partake of a dinner 
with them,” and asking him to appoint 
the time. He selected the first of 
April, and on that day rode on horse- 
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back to Wise’s Tavern, where so many 
of the banquets were held, and the 
toast he offered then was “The Lodge 


at Alexandria, and all Masons 
throughout the world.” When the 
feast was over, he was escorted -not 
only by the Masons but by the 
mounted troops of the town to Cam- 
eron Run, the ford of Great Hunting 
Creek, and as they watched the com- 
manding figure, on his spirited horse, 
cross the ford to reach his own quiet 
home on the Potomac, it was with 
grateful hearts they realized that after 
the long years of absence, the time had 
come when he was once more given 
back to them a fellow citizen. Hap- 
pily it was hidden from them how 
short that time would be. 

Only two years and a half, from 
March, 1797, to December, 1799, did 
the old life envelop him once more, 
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the old friends gather about him ; busy 
as ever, yet relieved from the strain of 
public affairs, he was continually rid- 
ing to Alexandria, and when the news 
came of his death on that fateful four- 
teenth of December, Alexandria could 
scarcely believe it, the blow was so 
sudden, so crushing, the illness had 
been so short and the loss so irre- 
parable. On Sunday morning it be- 
came known, as the people were as- 
sembling at church, and from that 
time until his interment,. late on the 
following Wednesday, the bells con- 
tinued to toll; the ships in the harbor 
had their flags at half-mast and all 
business was suspended, for it was a 
season of personal grief to each Alex- 
andrian. 


At Mount Vernon the funeral ser- 
vices were conducted with that simple 
dignity that had ever marked his life ; 


only loving friends had come to mourn 
and do him honor, but that meant -all 
of Alexandria, as well as neighbors 
from the country and those living 
across the Potomac on the Maryland 
shore,—a vast number who had come 
in contact with this great, good man. 
The many organizations of Alexandria 
in which Washington had always held 
a prominent place were fully repre- 
sented, and the Independent Blues, 
whom just one month before he had 
reviewed from the steps of Gadsby’s 
Tavern, formed part of the military 
escort to conduct the body from the 
house to the grave. The burial service 
was read by the rector of Christ 
Church, Alexandria, and the Masonic 
rites were performed by Dr. Dick, 
Worshipful Master of Alexandria 
Lodge No. 22, and by the Rev. James 
Muir, its Chaplain. 

As yet the nation had not learned its 
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grief; the means of communication 
were slow, and Congress was then as- 
sembled at Philadelphia. The news 
was not received till December 18th, 
the day of the funeral. Every mark of 
respect and honor that a grateful 
nation could bestow upon its illus- 
trious dead was arranged for by Con- 
gress; a memorial service was held 
December 26th; the army and navy 
were ordered to wear mourning, and 
the people recommended to wear crape 
for thirty days; it was also recom- 
mended that a marble monument be 
erected as a memorial by the United 
States in the city of Washington, and 
February 22d was set apart as a per- 
petual national holiday. 

Across the waters, Napoleon, as 
First Consul, gave the command that 
for ten days the army wear mourning 
and ordered a funeral oration to be 
pronounced by the Marquis de Fon- 
tanes in the Temple of Mars; and 
England, softened by the lapse of time, 
ordered the flags of the ships in the 
English Channel to be placed at half- 
mast, thus doing homage to the mem- 
ory of her gallant foe, while recogniz- 
ing that his name would rank among 
the great,— nearer the ideal Arthur 
than any English hero since her great 
King Alfred. 

But nowhere, apart from the grief- 
stricken family, was the sorrow more 
keenly felt than in the little town on 
the Potomac, where Washington had 
been known and loved since childhood. 
His example left an indelible impress 
upon Alexandria; to her he had ever 
been an inspiration. What if she did 
lose the prosperity that would have at- 
tended her as the seat of the Federal 
government, her heritage has been 
a richer one; she had known him in the 
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close companionship of daily life, had Not making his high place the lawless perch 


ever seen him: 

“Modest, kindly, all-accomplish’d, wise, 
With a sublime repression of himself, 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 


O: wing’d ambitions; but thro’ all the tract 


of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless 
life.” 





Ye Pumpion Pye 


By Adele E. Thompson 


SMALL fire burned low in 
the fireplace, the stand held 
an array of cups and 
glasses, and the air had a 

smell as of bitter medicine. Mrs. 
Abigail Price paused a moment at the 
door, then crossed the floor with the 
tiptoed tread so often affected in 
sick-rooms to the high four-post bed, 
curtained with blue and white striped 
homespun linen. 

“Good afternoon, Aunt Pamela; 
how are you to-day?” : 

The thin and wrinkled face, look- 
ing still smaller in its deep ruffled 
cap, turned impatiently on the pil- 
low. “If ye want to know, Abigail 
Ann, I’m poorly.” The voice though 
weak held an accent both sharp and 
decisive. 

“I’m sorry, Aunt Pamela, I was 
hoping to find you better.” 

“Ye won't find me better, now er 
ever. I’m a-failin’ steddy, as you an’ 
everybody else can see.” 

Mrs. Abigail coughed softly; it 
was very evident that the spirit of 
Aunt Pamela Dyer was not failing, 
whatever might be true of the out- 
ward flesh. 

“Now don’t get discouraged, Aunt 


Pamela;” her tone was conciliatory ; 
“you may last a good spell yet, an’ 
even outlive some of us younger 
ones.” 

“T do’ know as I want to live long,” 
was the grim response, “if I’ve got to 
lay here an’ hear Marier Jane Phil- 
lips mugglin’ an’ bangin’ about the 
work. She broke one o’ my best 
chany cups only this mornin’, an’ 
when I heerd it go smash I sed, ‘Lord, 
let thy servant depart before I hev 
ter put up with much more such keer- 
lessness.’ I hed it on my mind before 
you cum in, an’ now as soon as you 
get hum I want you ter write fer me 
ter Elnathan, tell him I’m a-failin’, 
an’ I want him ter cum hum. He’s 
moved an’ ye'll find how ter direct in 
his last letter; it’s in the upper left- 
hand little drawer o’ the bureau. This 
havin’ but one boy an’ him at the 
ends o’ the airth is wearin’ enough 
when you're well, let alone 
sickness comes.” 

“Oh, Boston isn’t so terrible far,” 
ventured Mrs. Abigail. 

“I guess when ye get past eighty, 
an’ bedfast, ye’ll think it’s consider- 
able fur.” 

As she spoke, Abigail Price had 


when 
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opened the little drawer. As she 
took out the letter a slip of folded 
paper fell to the floor. She stooped to 
pick it up, gave a slight start and a 
furtive glance toward the bed, but 
the keen black eyes were for the mo- 
ment turned away. 

“Here’s a bit of paper; if you don’t 
mind I’ll write the address down on 
it. It’s a different street, an’ I’m 
afraid I won’t get the number right 
unless I have it.” 

“Put it down then, an’ be sure it’s 
straight, though when I was your 
age I could carry things in my head.” 

Mrs. Abigail carefully copied the 
address, then she rose. “I’ll write to 
Elnathan the first thing when I get 
home.” 


“An’ be sure to tell him ter cum 
right away.” 


“Yes, I’ll tell him.” 

As she came out the door and down 
the narrow flagged walk, another 
woman was fastening her horse by the 
gate, using a line for a hitching strap. 
She looked up and nodded. “I 
thought I’d drive over and see how 
Aunt Pamela was to-day.” 

“Well, she’s Aunt Pamela still,’ 
was the response. “She says she’s 
going to die, and I do’ know but 
mebby she will, for you know, Susan, 
that when she made up her mind 
to anything she’d carry it through if 
the Evil One himself stood in the 
way.” 

“Yes, she was some set by spells.” 

“There always was a queer streak 
in the Price family,” continued Mrs. 
Abigail. “I was thankful my John 
didn’t have it.” 

“Well, Joshua favored the Bemis, 
there wasn’t any Price about him. 
And though she had her ways I al- 
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ways got along all right with Aunt 
Pamela.” 

“Oh, I ain’t nothing to complain 
of, though I’ll own I ain’t none of the 
mealy-mouthed kind. But I must 
hurry home, she wanted me to write 
to Elnathan for her.” 

Abigail Price and Susan Bemis 
were both widows, whose husbands 
had been nephews to Aunt Pamela, 
and neither woman had ever suffered 
the relationship to lapse. As they 
talked, Mrs. Abigail held the paper 
on which she had written the address 
well under her shawl, and on reaching 
home her first act was to unfold and 
carefully read it. “I suppose Susan’ll 
be hoppin’ when she finds it out,” was 
her mental comment, “but I don’t 
care; her right’s no better than mine. 
I’ve always wanted that and now I’ve 
got it,” and she smiled the smile of 
the successful. 

Aunt Pamela Dyer’s prophecy 
concerning herself proved true, and a 
few weeks later a decorous funeral 
train wound up from the old gray 
homestead to the white meeting- 
house set by the village green, and 
the burial ground behind it. The 
autumn weeks slipped by till it came 
Thanksgiving. The date was in the 
good old time New England, when 
the minister was settled for life and 
his people held him in corresponding 
affection. Christmas the good folk 
of Sippeco knew not of, or at best 
held it as a popish observance, but 
on each recurring Thanksgiving 
more than one pride of the turkey 
flock, with the choicest of the garden 
product, and culinary chef d’oeuvres 
found their way to the parsonage. 

Among others Mrs. Susan Bemis 
stopped on her way to church with 
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her offering, a big loaf of plum cake, 
“°Tisn’t what I had in my mind to 
bring, but I’m hoping by another 
Thanksgiving—” As she spoke she 
ran her eyes over the table on which 
various other gifts were displayed, 
and with a sudden start she stopped. 

The minister’s wife followed her 
glance. “You are surprised to see 
one of Mrs. Dyer’s famous ‘pumpion 
pyes’? So was I. Almos: every 
Thanksgiving she had _ brought 
one to me, and told me_ the 
story of the recipe, how it was 
that had come down from 
her mother and grandmother and 
great-grandmother, and she supposed 
she was the only person who knew 
how to make it, so when she was 


one 


gone I didn’t suppose I should ever 
see one again.” 
“But it seems you have?” Mrs. 


Susan felt that her lips were stiffened 
as she spoke. 

“Yes, Mrs. Price left this but a few 
moments ago.” 

Connected by marriage, living on 
adjoining farms, between Abigail 
Price and Susan Bemis there had 
existed for years a rivalry, more or 
less mild, concerning household mat- 
ters. Whose clothes should flutter 
first on the line, whose dinner horn 
should earliest sound its note, became 
with them events of 
whose butter should be firmest, 
whose bread whitest, were subjects 
of deep solicitude; and such was the 
jealousy that neither counted time 
nor toil, might they but win a triumph 
over the other. Aunt Pamela’s 
treasured recipe had long been a 
coveted possession, so now it was no 
wonder that Susan Bemis glared at 
the inanimate object of offence. 


importance ; 
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“It may be,” the minister’s wife 


hastened to add, feeling the untoward 
in the atmosphere, “that Mrs. Dyer 
showed her how to make them; I 
always wondered that she didn’t 
some one.” 

“No, indeed, Aunt Pamela had her 
ways, an’ one of them was that she’d 
never tell how she made things, or 
let any one see her for fear they’d 
find out;” and she shut her lips as if 
afraid she would say more. 

It was very little of the Thanks- 
giving sermon Parson Hunt had so 
carefully prepared that Mrs. Bemis 
heard that morning, and the longer 
she nursed her wrath the hotter it 
grew. But fate seemed to guard a 
premature explosion; some acquaint- 
ance stopped her after service to 
talk of trivial neighborhood matters, 
when she jerked the lines to urge her 
old horse to greater speed the line 
broke and had to be replaced by a 
borrowed one, so that Mrs. Price was 
just entering her own house as she 
drew up at the gate. 

Hastily following her in, she made 
no pause for preliminaries. “What 
I’ve come for, Abigail, and what I 
want to know is how you come 
by Aunt Pamela’s ‘pumpion pye’ 
recipe?” 

Mrs. Price had known this moment 
must at the same time she 
hedged a little. “What makes you 
think I have it?” 

“Because I saw with my own eyes 
the pie you took to Miss Parson 
Hunt, and Elnathan couldn’t find 
anything of it when he looked for 
me.” 

Mrs. Abigail braced herself as for 
an onset. “If you want to know I can 
tell you. Aunt Pamela gave it to me.” 


come, 
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Susan Bemis’s lips tightened. “Aunt 
Pamela wasn’t one to say one thing 
an’ do another. After Elnathan’s wife 
had said she wouldn’t fuss so for any 
pie that ever was made, Aunt Pamela 
said to me, ‘Susan, when I’m gone 
you shall have grandmother’s recipe, 
and you can give it to Elmine so it will 
go right on down in the family: I ain’t 
trustin’ any more son’s wives.” Those 
were her very words, and I know she 
never give it to you of her own free 
will. I ain’t knowing how you come 
by it, but this I do know, that it 
wasn’t in any honest or outspoke 
way.” 

The other’s face turned a dull red. 
“Perhaps you'll be saying next that 
I stole it.” 

“That’s the word we generally use 
when folks take what belongs to some 
one else.” 

“Susan Bemis,” Mrs. Abigail's 
voice trembled, “what your 
temper I’ve taken a good deal from 
you, but nobody shall come into my 
ewn house and talk to me like this.” 

“You needn’t worry,” was the 
retort. “I sha’n’t trouble your house 
again for one while.” 

“T ain’t caring if you never do.” 

As Mrs. Bemis turned away a boy, 
who had been looking from one to 
the other in troubled perplexity, 
pulled Mrs. Price’s dress. “Mother, 
you ar’n’t goin’ to let Aunt Susan go 
away mad, are you?” 

“Hush, Theron,” was the sharp 
rejoinder, “you don’t know anything 
about this.” 

While the small girl Susan Bemis 
was leading by the hand turned her 
scarlet hood over her shoulder wist- 
fully, “Mother, can’t I stay and play 
with Theron a little while?” 


with 
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“No, and you’re never going to 
play with Theron any more, either.” 

Had it concerned any ordinary pie 
Mrs. Bemis might have overlooked 
the offence. But the 
succulent fruit expanded as “pum- 
* one that had come down from 
an ancestor, more still that was the 
unique and only one of its kind, and 
whose possession imparted a social 
and neighborhood distinction, was 
something she felt that she could 
neither condone nor forgive. And the 
equally 
maintain 


one wherein 


pion, 


considerations 
firmed Mrs. Price to 


same con- 


her 


right of possession, however doubt- 
fully acquired. 

With the passing of time the path 
to the old friendship grew harder to 


The two mothers cultivated 
the art of ignoring each other’s exist- 
Price no longer 
shared his sled with Elmine Bemis, 


retrace. 


ence. Theron 
nor enjoyed the delights of Aunt 
Susan’s big barn, while Elmine ceased 
to look upon Theron as her champion, 
and quite forgot the flavor of Aunt 
Abigail’s cookies ; and as the currents 
of iife drifted them apart even the 
remembrance of old child friendliness 
erew faint and dim. 

So the years went by till Theron 
was grown to a young man, frank 
bloomed in 
the winsome freshness of eighteen. 
with a 
and Elmine with a 


and manly, and Elmine 


Nature had endowed Theron 
fine bass voice 
clear contralto,—second was the term 
knew it by,—and when 
voices were needed for the 
of the village church, Theron and EI- 
mine were called into service. And 


what with singing schools and choir 


she fresh 


choir 


practice, and the needful looking over 
the same book, and facing each other 
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in the singers’ gallery on Sundays, it 
was the old story of love that like 
the wind cometh where it listeth, 
love that knows not factional feud, 
and laughs at family differences. 

But then came the trouble, for 
Susan Bemis shut her ears and set 
her face as a flint against one of 
Abigail Price’s household; and EI- 
mine, like a well-trained Puritan girl, 
would not disobey her mother even 
if the obedience broke her own and 
her lover’s heart. 

As for Abigail Price in those days 
she felt that Providence had meted 
to her a punishment out of all pro- 
portion to the offence. Theron was 
her one child, the idol of her 
affection, and it went to her heart 
of hearts to see him unhappy. 
Besides, she well knew that Elmine 
was not only a lovable but a capable 
girl. - No one around could spin more 
run of flax a day, and her butter and 
preserves had both taken premiums 


at the township showing. She herself 
could not have asked for Theron a 


wife more fair or energetic. In addi- 
tion, and perhaps the iron that 
pierced deepest of all, Elmine was 
also an only child, and to look from 
her window was to see the fields. of 
the two farms lying side by side as if 
even nature had meant they should be 
blended into one. And there seemed 
nothing she could do but to groan 
and wish that Aunt Pamela’s “pum- 
pion pye” had never existed. 

So matters stood when Thanks- 
giving Day again came round, and the 
people, as for all the years in the past, 
gathered at the square white “meet- 
ing-house,” and rose when the 
minister entered, and turning, faced 
the gallery and singers when psalm 
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and hymn were sung. Of all the 
choir Theron and Elmine filled Mrs. 
Abigail’s gaze, both making an evi- 
dent effort to look unconcerned, 
though Theron’s face wore an ex- 
pression at once down-hearted and 
dogged, and Elmine’s mouth had a 
pitiful droop. Poor young creatures, 
their small world seemed to them 
sadly awry, so much so that only the 
evening before Theron had announced 
to his mother that he could bear it no 
longer and that he was going to sea. 
And with that dread possibility loom- 
ing before her it was scant heed Mrs. 
Abigail paid to the doings of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, or 
the condition of the country. 

Susan Bemis was not present, and 
at the church door she heard Elmine 
explaining the cause of her absence. 
Judge Porter and his wife, from 
another and a larger town, had been 
hindered from their destination by 
the river bridge being down, and so 
forced to either halt or turn back, 
they had taken the opportunity to pay 
a long promised visit to their old 
friend, Mrs. Bemis. “And we were 
not expecting any one,” Elmine’s 
voice was almost pathetic, “and at 
Judge Porter’s they live so hand- 
somely that we wanted things our 
very best for them. I had to come to 
sing in the anthem, and mother said 
she’d do the best she could, though 
she never was so mortified in her life. 
At least there'll be turkey and cran- 
berries.” 

As Mrs. Price listened she felt a 
housewifely thrill of sympathy for 
Susan Bemis’s dilemma. She herself 
had expected her brother’s family 
ior the day, but at the very last sick- 
ness had prevented their coming, so 
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she had the preparation but not the 
guests. Once Susan would have felt 
free to call on her in such an emer- 
gency. And then a sudden thought 
came to her, one that kept her quiet 
through the homeward ride. “Wait 
a little,” she said, as Theron drove up 
at the door, “I want you to do an 
errand for me.” 

In a few moments she returned 
with a _ carefully covered -basket. 
“Judge Porter’s folks have come to 
Susan Bemis unexpected; take this 
over to her with my best wishes.” 

His mother’s face was set, and 
Theron was turning away in a silence 
eloquent of astonishment when she 
added, “And-—and you needn’t mind 
about hurrying back if you want to 
stay a little. Just you and I, we won’t 
have dinner till late.” 

“Stay a little!” he repeated. 
“There’s not much staying for me 
where Aunt Susan Bemis is.” 

As he drove away Abigail Price 
sank trembling in her chair; what- 
ever its outcome she had played her 
last card, not for herself but for her 
son’s sake. 

Mrs. Bemis was in a condition 
decidedly perturbed. With the best en- 
deavor, to expand a home meal intoa 
repast for guests of especial honor is 
not easy, and as the final moment 
drew nigh her sense of dissatisfaction 
increased. It was at this point that 
Theron appeared at the kitchen door. 
Elmine’s greeting was a flush of glad- 
ness, and a little gasp of dismay at 
his temerity. - But as though it were 
an every day occurrence he held out 
his burden. “Aunt Susan, mother 
heard that you had unexpected com- 
pany and she sent this with her best 
wishes.” 


YE PUMPION PYE 


There had been times when the 
basket would have been returned 
unopened, nor was it only the 
exigency of the occasion, for as she 
explained afterwards, she was so 
flustered she hardly knew what she 
was doing when she took it. 

As she lifted the wrapping a look 
of surprise crossed her face, and to 
Elmine’s whisper, “What is it?’ made 
answer, “A loaf of fresh pound cake, 
and, yes it is, one of Aunt Pamela’s 
pies.” 

While speaking she saw a folded 
slip of stiff yellow paper pinned to the 
inside of the towel, and unfolding it 
her eye rested on Aunt Pamela’s 


treasured culinary secret: 
“YE PUMPION PYE. 

“Take about half a pound of Pumpion 
and slice it, a little Rosemary, Parsley and 
Sweet Marjoram slipped off the stalks, and 
chop them small, then take Cinamon, 
Nutmeg, Pepper, and six Cloves and beat 
them, take ten Eggs and beat them, then 
mix them and beat them altogether, and 
put is as much sugar as you see fit, then 
fry them like a froiz, after it is fryed, let 
it stand till it be cold, then fill your Pye, 
take sliced Apples thinne rounde-ways, 
and lay a row of the Froiz and layer of 
Apples with Currants betwixt the layers 
while your Pye is fitted, and put in a good 
deal of sweet butter before you close it, 
when the Pye is baked take six yelks of 
Eggs, some White-wine or Vergis, and 
make a Caudle of this, but not too thicke, 
cut up the Lid and put it in, stir them well 
together whilst the Eggs and Pumpions 
be not perceived and so serve up.” 


Times there had been and not a 
few when even this extended olive 
branch would have been repulsed, 
but at the moment she felt that the 
pie, and the pie only, could fill the 
vacancy and fittingly crown the din- 
ner. Elmine, looking over her mother’s 
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shoulder, had read the recipe, 
and comprehended its import. For a 
moment she held her breath till the 
latter said a little stiffly, for the habit 
of years is not easily broken, “Tell 
your mother she is kind, and I 
thank her.” 

But Elmine’s hand was on her 
mother’s arm. “Dinner is just ready,” 
she whispered ; “cannot I ask Theron 
to stay?” 

Susan Bemis looked up in her 
daughter’s wistful, pleading eyes. 
Elmine was dear to her heart, she 
had no straw against Theron save as 
his mother’s son, and there came to 
her the swift realization that it was 
rather inconsequent to forgive the 
one and hold offence against the 
other. She had not considered all 


that was implied; there was no time 


now to reason it out, the gravy 
demanded instant attention, she had 
only time to answer, “Ask him if you 
want to.” 

In due time the pie made its 
appearance, in noble pieces: flanked 
by pudding and pound cake. At 
sight of it the judge’s wife gave an 
exclamation. “If you haven’t an old- 
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fashioned ‘pumpion pye’; my grand- 
mother used to make them, but 1 
haven’t seen one I don’t know when.” 

Mrs. Bemis, who had been on the 
point of entering on its family 
history, regarded her with almost a 
stare, which the other failed to 
notice, as she went on, “I have the 
old English cookbook in which it 
was first published, one used by 
generations of our best New England 
cooks, but I have never dared to 
attempt this ‘singular good’ rule, as it 
is called, myself.” 

‘Susan Bemis’s mouth fell slightly 
open. Then the recipe was in a book 
where any one might have it. The 
blow was greater than the first loss, 
and viewed in this light, Mrs. Abi- 
gail’s securing it, whatever the 
means, shrank into an unimportant 
incident ; indeed she smiled grimly at 
the thought of what Abigail would 
say when she knew the fact. 

But Elmine and Theron, sitting 
side by side, heard nothing about the 
pie; and in that other home the 
mother ceased her anxious watch of 
the clock and her face shone with a 
new sense of peace and gladness. 





The New Profession of Forestry 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


HE new profession of prac- 
tical forestry in this 
country assumes consider- 
able importance just now 

in view of the need of radical change 
in the methods of protecting and pre- 
serving our woodland districts from 
the vandalism of the thoughtless. 
For a quarter of a century the policy 
of appealing to individuals and cor- 
porations to consider the aesthetic 
side of the question has been creating 
a healthy sentiment in favor of pre- 
serving our forests from swift denuda- 
tion; but this has not stayed the 
hands of the lumbermen and forest- 
destroyers whose 
volved. The crystallization of senti- 
ment, however, in a movement toward 
intelligent, scientific, practical forest- 
ry promises results that will insure 
for the future a condition eminently 
satisfactory to all. 

This movement has come none: too 
soon to save our forests from almost 
complete destruction, for in the great 
spruce and hemlock belt of New Eng- 
land, in the almost limitless piny 
woods of the south, and in the great 
fir, oak and pine forests of the West 
and Northwest, the lumber camps, 
saw-mills, wood-pulp and paper-mills 
and furniture factories have pushed 
their way with relentless energy, con- 
suming the trees at the rate of tens 
of millions of feet per year. A great 
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interests were in- 


many thousands of acres of forest land 
are swept by fire every season, and 
the annual bill for timber destroyed 
in this way averages two or three 
million dollars. The loss through 
waste due to the destruction of smail 
trees is another item of great magni- 
tude. The butchery of pine, spruce and 
hemlock has reached such unparal- 
leled magnitude in the last quarter of 
a century that our forest lands have 
been restricted and reduced to less 
than half their former areas and pro- 
duction. Fifteen and twenty years 
ago statistical writers on forestry pre- 
dicted that with the beginning of the 
twentieth century there would prac- 
tically be a lumber famine in this 
country, and our forests would be of 
little or no avail in preventing or re- 
lieving it. The reason that there has 
been no such unpleasant result is that 
the lumbermen themselves heeded 
the warning of scientisis, and at- 
tempted to harvest their crops with- 
out destroying the prospects for future 
supplies. According to the old 
method of lumbering, the forests were 
practically and totally destroyed, 
young and old trees being cut down, 
and in many cases the underbrush 
burnt over to complete the work. To- 
day the shrewd lumbermen cut their 
timber only from such trees as have 
reached maturity, and by thinning 
out, and not cutting down young and 
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old alike, they prepare an annual har- 
vest of good timber that should 
never cease. 

Forest culture naturally reached a 
high, stage of development in Eng- 
land long before it was thought of 
here. In Germany, France, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, Roumania, and 
England the public and private forests 
have been as systematically and scien- 
tifically cultivated as any well-man- 
aged farm. The forests are maintained 
in perpetuity, and only the annual 
crop of ripe trees cut down for con- 
sumption. They are divided into sec- 
tions, with practical foresters for each, 
and the trees are marked according to 
their age. Those reaching maturity 
are marked for cutting, while a certain 
number are left for seed production. 
For upwards of a century now the 
comparatively limited forest lands of 
the great populous European coun- 
tries have supplied the inhabitants 
with nearly all the lumber required 
in the arts and trades simply through 
a system of conserving instead of 
wasting. Practical experiments have 
demonstrated that the largest produc- 
tion of valuable timber could be made 
by the highest development of a 
few specimens rather than by the 
attempt to grow hundreds of inferior 
trees to maturity upon the same acre. 
Thinning out of the European forests 
has consequently been productive of 
immense benefit to the countries, and 
it is now practised in this country 
with the idea in view of preserving 
our woodlands for future use and pro- 
ductivity. 

The forestry division of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington 
was created a number of years ago 
for the purpose of making a sys- 
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tematic study of American forests, to 
collect statistics concerning them, to 
give valuable advice to lumbermen 
and owners, and eventually to make 
arrangements to preserve the trees on 
the national domain. The scheme 
thus laid down has been practically 
carried out in all its details. The 
amount of reliable data concerning 
our forests in the possession of the 
division is comprehensive enough to 
be of the utmost value to scientists 
and practical lumbermen, and these 
statistics are consulted and considered 
whenever large deals involving the 
transfer of millions of acres of forest 
land are made. The practical timber 
cutter and lumberman have found in 
the advice issued by the forestry divi- 
sion valuable suggestions which have 
made their trees produce far more to 
the acre than would have otherwise 
been the case. Many of the largest 
lumber dealers have put into practice 
forest culture according to the direc- 
tions given by the Washington ex- 
perts, and they have acknowledged 
freely the success of their experi- 
ments. 

In cooperating with the practicai 
lumbermen and owners of private 
forests, the forestry experts at Wash- 
ington have gradually created a de- 
mand for professional foresters, which 
to-day is far from being supplied. As 
the profession extends, the need of 
trained experts will increase, and it 
is to meet the new requirements of 
the day that the forestry division and 
the state agricultural stations are 
training men to the work. 

Since the beginning of the present 
movement to preserve our forests 
there have been about 50,000,000 
acres of public land withdrawn from 
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sale for federal forest preserves. 
There have also been established 
State reservations in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Kansas. Four schools of forestry 
have been founded, and these are 
turning out practical foresters skilled 
in the art of making the trees produce 
their most at a minimum expense 
of time and money. Besides these 
national and State preserves there are 
many large private preserves, which 
are cooperating with the government 
authorities in practically demonstrat- 
ing the value of careful, systematic 
culture of trees. 

One of the most noted of these pri- 
vate forests, both in the extent of its 
acreage, and in value of its trees and 
systematic culture, is that of Geo. W. 
Vanderbilt, at Biltmore, North Caro- 
lina. For ten years now this forest 
preserve has been growing. The 
work was started in 1891 by Gifford 
Pinchot, now the forester of the 
Department of Agriculture, on some 
four thousand acres of land, but it 
has gradually extended until to-day it 
covers a noble forest of some 100,000 
acres. This great experiment 
was definitely outlined by Mr. 
Pinchot at the beginning, and experts 
have carried out the original scheme 
with systematic success. The native 
trees of that section of the country 
have been supplemented by many 
other species, which, it was thought, 
would thrive in the soil and climate, 
and to-day the Biltmore forest pre- 
sents the greatest number of species 
of any private property in the country. 

Dr. W. Seward Webb has an Adi- 
rondack tract of some 40,000 acres of 
forest land in New York State, which 
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he systematically cultivates under ex- 
pert foresters. Nominally called a 
private game preserve, wherein are 
bred and protected most of the species 
of native animals and birds, the great 
stretch of woodland is in reality a 
model cultivated forest where experi- 
enced woodsmen watch and guard 
the trees against the despoiler’s axe. 
All parts of the estate are connected 
by telephone, and the woodsmen 
notify the head office if fire breaks 
out in their particular part of the 
woods. Fire is the greatest evil 
which threatens our forests; not even 
the lumber mills and paper factories 
equal this in the extent of damage 
done. 

In Pennsylvania there is a model 
private forest belonging to the Girard 
estate, located near Pottsville, which 
has attracted considerable attention 
by the results obtained from modern 
forest culture. Mr. William C. Whit- 
ney has an Adirondack forest preserve 
which he has placed under the charge 
of experts, and the lumber cut from 
this annually yields him profit enough 
to show that there is money to be 
made in the work if properly handled. 
Even the paper companies and pulp- 
mill corporations, alarmed at the 
danger of using up all their raw 
material, have entered into forest 
cultivation systematically. The Inter- 
national Paper Company has within 
a few years adopted a system of re- 
stricting the cutting of spruce trees on 
a part of its lands in Maine, New 
York, Vermont and New Hampshire. 
One of these tracts consists of 120,000 
acres, and nothing is cut from it ex- 
cept for camps, bridges, cribs, dams, 
piers and corduroys. This tract is 
carefully watched, and the trees are 
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now protected so that they can reach 
maturity without injury. Several 
other paper and private pulp-mill 
companies have established similar 
restrictions on their forest lands, and 
some are planting new trees 
on tracts that were denuded years 
ago. 

The government and states in 
undertaking to preserve the great 
natural forest preserves of the country 
have entered upon an enterprise of 
great magnitude, and to accomplish 
it there must be trained a small army 
of experts. Last year nearly seventy 
foresters were kept in the field by the 
United States Government to study 
the forest lands, tree growths, and 
other practical matters pertaining to 
the question. Part of their time was 
spent in Washington studying books 
and lectures on forestry in other 
lands, in which the experiences and 
experiments of others were given as 
data to base conclusions on for future 
work in the field. The idea of the 
government is to send out these ex- 
perts with a thorough practical and 
theoretical knowledge of forestry, so 
that at no time can a problem come 
up which they will not be able to meet 
intelligently. 

With 50,000,000 acres of national 
forest reserves under its charge the 
forestry division has plenty of work 
ahead of it in drawing up working 
plans and putting them into effective 
operation. While some of the States 
have their own forestry schools and 
colleges, the Washington bureau 
makes it a point to codperate with the 
local authorities for the purpose of 
producing the best results. For in- 
stance the great Adirondack preserves 
in New York State are subjects of 
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a good deal of thought and attention 
both on the part of the Washington 
authorities and the experts of the 
New York State College of Forestry. 
The latter, established at Ithaca under 
the direction of Cornell University, 
has already proved an invaluable aid 
to the national forestry bureau, and 
the two work harmoniously together 
in the field’ and lecture room. There 
are 30,000 acres of forest set aside 
in the Adirondack regions for field 
work of the students at the state 
college of forestry. Three years ago 
when the forestry department was es- 
tablished there were only four 
students at the State College. These 
passed from the college last year and 
immediately received good positions. 
To-day there are upward of 55 stu- 
dents. 

With its 30,000 acres of forest land 
at its disposal, the New York State 
College of Forestry undertakes to pre- 
serve the trees, cultivate them properly, 
and give instructions to the students 
which will enable them to take full 
charge of a similar woodland tract and 
make it profitable to the owners. The 
authorities endeavor to make the ex- 
periment self-supporting. In order 
to cultivate a forest tract trees must 
be continually cut for commercial 
purposes. Indeed, the harvesting of 
an annual crop, which will not in- 
terfere with the growth of the young 
trees, is the great desideratum. 

The college students at Cornell dis- 
pose of some 20,000 cords of retort 
and fuel wood and from two to four 
million feet of logs annually, and they 
go through the whole domain and 
mark the trees ready for cutting, and 
those which by their size, robustness, 
and favorable location are considered 
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the best for seed trees. These latter 
are left standing to keep up the supply 
of new saplings; but where they do 
not suffice seeds are planted. 

The reforesting of new and old 
tracts of ground furnishes employ- 
ment to many of the students, and it 
is a work that enlists the greatest 
enthusiasm. Burnt-over and cut-over 
areas are planted not only with the 
native trees, but with those imported 
from Europe. There are nurseries 
connected with the forestry college 
where young seedlings of native and 
imported trees are planted. There 
are at present over one million such 
seedlings growing in the nurseries 
at Ithaca, and between 100,000 and 
200,000 of these will be ready for 
transplanting each succesive year. 
In the past two years nearly 200,000 


seedlings have been planted from the 
nurseries, including such species as 
the Norway and Douglass spruce, 
the Scotch pine, the European larch, 


the Colorado white fir, and the 
common white pine. When it was 
difficult to secure seedlings for the 
work it cost $9.90 per acre to reforest 
the land; but in the past year the cost 
has been reduced to $4.85 per acre. 
This will be further reduced in a year 
or two when the nurseries and work 
have been organized according to 
plans now under consideration. 
There is a forest school established 
at Yale College, which has the same 
object in view, and students who 
graduate there are pretty sure to 
secure employment. The Govern- 
ment is in pressing need of expert 
foresters who can go out upon the 
great national forest preserves of the 
country and teach local workers how 
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The 
Washington forestry bureau regularly 
takes a number of the graduates from 
the State forestry colleges, and sends 
them to different parts of the country. 
Their first service is to join a field 
party as “student assistants,” receiv- 
ing as compensation $25 per month 
and expenses while actually em- 
ployed. Each field party studies some 
particular forest land in the south, 
east or west. Sometimes it camps 
in the woods half the year, and ranges 
over vast areas, covering from 500 to 
1,000 miles in the course of the 
summer. The party estimates the 
number of trees to the acre, the 
amount of merchantable timber, re- 
ports upon the character of each 
section, and makes recommendations 
as to the best method of checking 
the spread of such dangerous enemies 
as insects, tree moths, dry rots and 


best to handle their woodlands. 


fires. 

Before the students are eligible to 
such a position they have passed 
through a course of study of trees 
which makes them pretty familiar 
with their growth and_ general 
characteristics. The forestry school 
at Yale has now organized a summer 
school at Milford, Pennsylvania, 
where practical and theoretical studies 
can be conducted in the very heart 
of the woods. This summer school 
is intended not only for students who 
are preparing themselves for profes- 
sional work as foresters, but for all 
interested in the preservation of our 
forests, for farmers who wish to 
cultivate their wooded districts 
more successfully, and for lumber- 
men and owners of large forest 
preserves. 





Francis Hopkinson : Man of Affairs 
and Letters 


By Annie Russell Marble 


We CHE penetrative rays 

sg of modern research, 

wturned upon Ameri- 

@ecan history, have 

Se brought into clear 

B vision many impor- 

tant crises, and have 

given true focus and 

relation to many personalities. <A 
few historical characters have lost 
thereby somewhat of their tradi- 


tional prestige; others have gained 


their long-deferred recognition. Pre- 
eminent among the leaders of the 
later Colonial and Revolutionary dec- 
ades, tested and loved byhis own gen- 
eration, honored by historians to-day, 
stands Francis Hopkinson, jurist and 
statesman, wit and orator, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a distinguished man of af- 
fairs and letters. 

His was an era that educed the deep- 
est convictions and the most diverse 
services from all patriot hearts. 
Among his contemporaries, both in 
statecraft and literature, Francis 
Hopkinson was pre-eminently versatile 
in gifts, alert and unswerving in word 
and action. In all his life record he 
exemplified the motto on his family 
crest, Semper paratus. By counsels 
of wisdom and zeal, by orations and 
verses of scathing ridicule, he was one 
of the trenchant promoters of inde- 


pendence, and later one of the most 
loyal and efficient sustainers of Fed- 
eral government. Professor Tyler, in 
his “Literary History of the American 
Revolution,” has well characterized 
this man as “a patriot of austere prin- 
ciple, a statesman of genuine sagacity, 
a citizen of high civic courage, a wit 
and satirist,—the edge of his sarcasm 
cutting into the enemy as keenly as any 
sword, and the ruddy glow of his 
mirth kindling good cheer over all the 
land on many a grim day when it was 
a hard thing to be had on his side of 
the fight.” 

By heritage, Francis Hopkinson was 
endowed with a broad, keen intellect 
and virile energy of action. His father, 
Thomas Hopkinson, well educated in 
London in law and science, came to 
America in 1731. Ten years later he 
was the successor of Andrew Hamil- 
ton as judge of the Vice-Admiralty 
for Pennsylvania, a judicial position 
later occupied by his son. The elder 
Hopkinson, wise and skilful in law and 
procedure, a member of the Provincial 
Council, combined, with his legal 
tastes, an interest in science which was 
both progressive and productive. In 
1743 he was the first president of the 
American Philosophical Society, whose 
anniversaries are still worthily cele- 
brated at Philadelphia. With Benja 
min Franklin and Richard Peters, he 
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was one of the foster-fathers of the 
College of Philadelphia, the nucleus 
of the later University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Among tributes to his scientific 
practicality is this direct testimony 
from Benjamin Franklin: “The power 
of points to throw off the electric fire 
was first communicated to me by my 
ingenious friend, Mr. Thomas Hop- 
kinson, since deceased, whose virtues 
and integrities, in every situation of 
life, public and private, will ever make 
his memory dear to those who knew 
him and knew how to value him.” 

As in many another biographical 
record, the early love for poetry and 
encouragement in authorship came to 
the younger Hopkinson from his 
mother’s inherited and cultivated love 
for literature. When the father died 
in 1751, leaving a large family and a 
limited income to the careful manage- 
ment of his young wife, Francis, the 
eldest child, was fourteen years old. 
To his education his mother gave her 
most inspiring and assiduous efforts. 
Entering the College of Philadelphia 
at sixteen years, his name is on the list 
of the first class, to be graduated in 
1757, including some men of renown 
in law, medicine and the church,—- 
Hugh Williamson, Jacob Duché, Paul 
Jackson, James Latta, John Morgan 
and Samuel Magaw. In the “Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography,” Volume II, is an interest- 
ing paper upon Rev. Jacob Duché, the 
classmate and brother-in-law of Hop- 
kinson, well recalled in history as the 
first, and renegade, chaplain of Con- 
gress. The nervous fear and vacilla- 
tion of Duché, his recantation of po- 
litical opinions, when the British troops 
entered Philadelphia, his letter to 
Washington, urging his allegiance to 
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the Crown, and his escape to London 
with Cornwallis, to beg pardon for his 
earlier apostasy, are well known and 
dramatic incidents in the history of 
that decade. In some correspondence 
between Washington Francis 
Hopkinson, relative to Duché’s treason 
and his later request for reinstatement 
in Philadelphia, the kind, just insight 
of Washington was disclosed in the 
words, “I am still willing to suppose 
that it was dictated rather by his: fears 
than by his real sentiments.” In a let- 
ter from Hopkinson to Duché are ex- 
pressions of sad shame and remon- 
strance, mingled with a gentleness and 
loyalty most typical of his nature: “] 
tremble for you, for my good sister, 
and her little family, I tremble for your 
personal safety. Be assured I write 
this from true brotherly love. Our in- 
timacy has been of a long duration, 
even from our early youth; and so 
long have the sweetness of your man- 
ners and the integrity of your heart 
fixed my affections.” 

Choosing his father’s profession as 
his own, Francis Hopkinson spent the 
years immediately after college in the 
law office of Benjamin Chew, the 
famous Attorney-General of the Prov- 
ince. In 1761 he was admitted to prac- 
tice, and the same year received his 
initial political appointment as secre- 
tary of the conference between the 
Governor and the Indians of the 
Lehigh Valley. Some incidents of 
this affair are preserved in his poem, 
“The Treaty.” Already his ability to 
rhyme had won him college distinc- 
tions. Among early poetic ventures 
are stanzas on Wolfe and the vic- 
tories of 1758 and two dialogues and 
odes composed, both words and music, 
for the commencement exercises of his 


and 
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college in 1761 and 1762. In view of 
the later caustic zeal of his pen against 
England and its unjust monarch, there 
is interest in these youthful lines com- 
memorative of the accession of George 
IIT: 


“Thrice happy monarch! skill’d in every 


art 

To win a nation’s smile, and fix their 
love, 

Thy youthful blossoms are the earnests 
sure 


Of future glories to thy native land. 

Hence in the mighty rolls of British fame, 

Thy reign shall shine, distinguished with 
the rest 

By deeds of valour, piety and love. 


Cuorus. 
Let the tuneful chorus join, 
And high their voices raise, 
To celebrate in notes divine, 
The British monarch’s praise.” 


Like many another young lawyer, 
Francis Hopkinson found time to cul- 
tivate his tastes for music, science and 
literature, without any serious loss to 
his legal duties. He was among the 
pioneer teachers of “the art of psalm- 
ody,” at Christ Church and St. Peter’s 
in Philadelphia. .Some of his earlier 
compositions for voice and harpsichord 
were collected and published in 1788. 
They are interesting and available for 
examination at libraries where are pre- 
served the rare beginnings in national 
music and verse. The dedication to 
Washington is graceful and _testi- 
mental: “Sir,—I embrace with heart- 
felt satisfaction every opportunity that 
offers of recognizing the personal 
friendship that hath so long persisted 
between us. With respect to the little 
work, which I now have the honour to 
present to your notice, I can only say 
" that it is such as a Lover not a Master 
of the Arts can furnish. I am neither 
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a professional poet, nor a professional 
musician ; and yet venture to appear in 
those characters united; for which, I 
confess, the censure of Temerity may 
justly be brought against me.—How- 
ever small the Reputation may be that 
I shall derive from this work, I cannot, 
I believe, be refused the Credit of 
being the first native of the United 
States, who has produced a musical 
composition. If this attempt should 
not be too severely treated, others may 
be encouraged to enter on a path, yet 
untrodden in America, and the Arts 
in succession will take root and 
flourish amongst us.” Among the 


songs here included are many of the 
long-ago love-lays, sentimental pic- 
tures of the teary, blushing maidens, 
beneath the weeping willows. 
Devotion to the Muses, however, 
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could not alone satisfy the aspirations 
of a vigorous, zealous temperament. 
As clients came slowly and efforts to 
gain Provincial office brought no re- 
sponse, Hopkinson gladly accepted the 
invitation of his friend and benefactor, 
Redmond Conyngham, to sail in his 
private ship to London in 1766. Here 
he hoped to obtain favor from Frank- 
lin and some official recognition 
through his English relative, the 
Bishop of Worcester. Franklin, how- 
ever, had gone to Germany, and 
though the young man was kindly re- 
ceived by his kinsmen and dined with 
notables, including Benjamin West 
and Lord North, he sought in vain a 
Crown appointment on the Board of 
Commissioners of Customs for the 
Colonies. The repeal of the Stamp 
Act had left a bevy of Royalist office- 
holders to whom the first positions 
must be given by the home govern- 
ment. Apparently, Hopkinson had not 
been deeply stirred, as yet, by any. op- 
position or defiance to English rule. 
After his return to America, Lord 
North, in attestation of his personal 
friendliness and Hopkinson’s loyalty, 
appointed him collector of customs at 
Newcastle in 1772, and, two years 
later, he was a member of the Provin- 
cial Council. 

While in England, as his stanzas 
testify, his heart had been mildly 
stirred by the charms of “fair Myr- 
tilla,” but two years later he had re- 
covered sufficiently to sing the praises 
of— 


“Delia, my soul’s best treasure, 
Delia, pride of Borden's Hill.” 


This later amorata was Ann Borden, 
granddaughter of the founder of Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, whom he mar- 
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From this event dates 


ried in 1768. 
his association with the history of New 
Jersey, for he passed the major part of 
the year in Bordentown until 1774, 
when he moved his permanent resi- 
dence there. The influence of this 
changed environment was potent in 
gaining him social and legal position 
and also in inciting and fostering 
within him the rapidly increasing re- 
bellion against England and nascent 
hopes for independence. In 1776 he 
resigned his place on the Provincial 
Council to accept membership in Con- 
gress from New Jersey. 
family were ardent patriots. A graphic 
story is related of the burning of their 
the 
British troops passing through the 
town, en route for Philadelphia. 
Madam Borden, a grand lady of the 
old school, had her chair placed op- 
posite her home and watched its rare 
treasures perish in the flames. A Brit- 
ish officer, in amazement and quasi- 
shame, approached and, mentioning 
his own mother, expressed sympathy 
and regret. He received the astound- 
ing reply, “This is the happiest day of 
my life, sir.” “Indeed, madam, how 
can that be?” was his natural inquiry. 
Again, in proud, patriotic spirit, came 
the response, “Because the very fact of 
your burning the chief houses con- 
vinces me that you find it impossible 
to conquer our people, or you would 
not so ruthlessly destroy such prop- 
erty.” 

As a member of the Continental 
Congress, Francis Hopkinson was 
among that noted coterie of men whose 
brains constructed and whose hands 
signed America’s most famous herit- 
age, the Declaration of Independence, 
“the stately and passionate chant of 


The Borden 


luxurious mansion by lawless 
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human freedom.” On November 18, 
of that memorable year, he was ap- 
pointed by Congress “to execute thie 
business of the Navy,” under the di- 
rection of the Marine Committee. 
Thus early were his services enlisted 
and his zeal aroused. Writing to Dr. 
Coale of Baltimore, he said: “If my 
poor abilities can be of the least ser- 
vice to my country in her day of trial, 
I shall not complain of the hardship 
of the task. Our troops are hearty 
and eager for action and full of spir- 
its, animated, I really believe, by the 
spirit of patriotism.” 

One of the most marked proofs of 
the aphorism, “The pen is mightier 
than the sword,” with a new interpre- 
tation, came during those crucial years 
in American history from 1774 to 
1776, when the doctrine of nullification 
and resistance became transformed, by 


logical steps, into the conviction and 
declaration of independence as the 
only hopeful outcome of the struggle 
against England. Here families and 
friends divided in sincere, yet often 
bitter, differences of opinion. Out- 
wardly, affairs seemed still capable of 
pacific settlement. Some concessions 
had been gained, others seemed proba- 
ble. To break away from the father- 
land, still dear and revered, even in its 
tyranny, to conceive of a federation of 
these distinctive colonies as the germ 
of a possible nation, seemed to many 
Whigs, who had persistently resisted 
England’s demands, rank treason or 
the vision of deluded fanatics. The 
history of these years presents forcibly 
the influence of keen, patient legisla- 
tors, of eloquent preachers, but, yet 
more distinctly, the incisive and pene- 
trative agency of the wits, pamphlet- 
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eers and satirists in evolving and com- 
pleting the work of secession and in- 
dependence. 

Among the earliest and most popu- 
lar writings of this type were two by 
Francis Hopkinson, still familiar and 
quotable to-day, “A Pretty Story” and 
“A Prophecy.” In September, 1774, 
the Continental Congress was con- 
vened at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadel- 
phia, “to.consult upon the present state 
of the colonies, and the miseries to 
which they are and must be reduced— 
and to deliberate and determine upon 
wise and proper measures to be by 
them recommended to all the colonies, 
for the recovery and establishment of 
their just rights and liberties, civil and 
religious, and the restoration of union 
and harmony between Great Britain 
and the colonies, most ardently desired 
by all good men.” Simultaneous with 
this was the issuance and rapid sale 
in Philadelphia of a neat, playful little 
volume, “A Pretty Story, written in 
the year of our Lord, 1774, by Peter 
Grievous, Esq. A. B.C. D. E. Veluti 
in Speculo.” Here, under clever alle- 
gory and illustration, was pictured the 
existent condition in “The New 
Farm,” or America, under the neglect- 
ful and oppressive treatment of the old 
nobleman upon the “Old Farm,” Eng- 
land. The Parliament, under guise of 
the Nobleman’s wife, with “her avari- 
cious eye,” Jack, the American colo- 
nist,the revenue extortions, the Stamp 
Act, the tea duty, the war vessels in 
Boston harbor,—such incidents came 
within the apt, allegorical panorama. 
With raillery and irony, that never be- 
came invective yet reached greater 
effect by their restraint, the author in- 
terwove derision and argument, and, 
beneath the witticism, the readers rec- 
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ognized the force and justice of the 
presentation. With clever, prophetic 
enigma the allegory closes: ‘These 
harsh and unconstitutional proceed- 
ings irritated Jack and the other in- 
habitants of the new farm to such a 
degree that—coetera desunt.” 

Even in those days of slow travel 
“A Pretty Story” soon found its way 
into the Eastern states where its allu- 
sions to Boston and her trials gave it 
immediate popularity. Though pub- 
lished as “Peter Grievous,” the author 
was soon known to be Francis Hop- 
kinson. Less acrimonious than: Fre- 
neau or Trumbull, from -the first he 
won popular response by his ingen- 
ious allegories and conceits, replete 
with wit and raillery. His “Transla- 
tion of a Letter Written by.a For- 
eigner in his Travels” in 1776, a cut- 
ting satire on English provincialism 
and _ misrule, instrumental in 
quietly removing many a veil of illu- 
sion from the minds of doubtful 
Whigs, who still revered and extolled 
their home-land as the greatest coun- 
try in the world. With humorous 
lampoons and mild exaggerations, 
this visiting foreigner sees with aston- 
ishment, and arraigns with gentle 
ridicule the provincialism and retro- 
gression of England,—‘“In a word, 
contradiction and absurdity make an 
Englishman.” 

Throughout the career of Francis 
Hopkinson, in statecraft and letters 
alike, one notes the poise, the lack of 
virulence, the cautious and logical 
progress of his ideas and messages 
on national questions. During the 
months prior to the final Declaration, 
while arguments and remonstrances 
were besieging the leaders of the se- 
cessionists, while the more earnest 


was 
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denouncers: were deploring “treason- 
ous measures” and the more timid 
questioners feared and prayed in un- 
certainty, two pamphlets wielded 2 
marked influence in behalf of inde- 
pendence and won over to its side 
many fearful and vacillating colonists. 
“Common Sense,” the forceful and 
timely pamphlet of Thomas Paine and 
the tract by Hopkinson, “A Prophe- 
cy,” had great influence in promoting 
severance of the ties and the establish- 
ment of America’s freedom. Hopkin- 
son’s brief allegory, in Biblical form, 
was a direct answer to the famous 
“Letters of Cato to the People of 
Pennsylvania,” printed weekly from 
March 13 to April 24, 1776, and voic- 
ing the strong fears and protests of 
Rev. William Smith, provost of the 
College of Philadelphia. While this 
“Cato” had been an ardent opposer of 
unjust taxation and other measures of 
oppression, he urged vehemently the 
refusal of Congress to give sanction 
to the Declaration of Independence. 
The answer, in this “Prophecy,” writ- 
ten in Hopkinson’s restrained and 
semi-humorous tone, was in form and 
phraseology of some long-ago prophet 
who saw and depicted the exciting and 
controversial scenes of that time and 
uttered his oracular vision. 

Under the imagery of a tree, 
planted in a far country, by the king 
of many islands, a tree that for a 
long time was fruitful, he described 
the growth of the colonies and their 
benefit to the king. “The North 
wind,” however, blasted in time the 
tree and broke its branches. Then shail 
arise a certain prophet (Franklin), 
“and he shall wear spectacles upon 
his nose and reverence and esteem 
shall rest upon his brow.” He urges 


that the tree be hewn down and a 
new, vigorous sapling, of their own 
planting and care, be substituted 
therefor. In opposition to such ad- 
vice, however, were the words of one 
Cato, urging trust in the rotten tree 
and offering bribes and promises. 
He is not hearkened to, however, for 
“the people shall root up the rotten 
tree, and in its place they shall plant 
a young and vigorous tree, and shail 
effectually defend it from ‘the winds 
of the North by an high wall. And 
they shall dress it and prune it, and 
cultivate it to their own liking. And 
the young tree shall grow and flour- 
ish and spread its branches far 
abroad; and the people shall dwell 
under the shadow of its branches, and 
shall become an exceeding great, and 
powerful, and happy nation.” 

When the war was actual rather 
than imminent, the zeal and service 
of Hopkinson increased yearly. With 
all diligence and efficiency, he per- 
formed the duties associated with 
equipment of the navy and was also 
treasurer of the Continental loan of- 
fice. In 1779, he received an appoint- 
ment as judge of the Court of the 
Admiralty, a position filled with honor 
and trust for ten years, until the of- 
fice was succeeded by that of a con- 
stitutional judgeship, to which he was 
promoted by Washington in 1789, 
and in which he continued until his 
death. There was, however, a con- 
stant need of his wit, as well as his 
intellectual and legal training, in the 
service of his country during these 
years of long-deferred victory. It is 
difficult for us to realize to-day the 
incentive for patriotism inspired by 
the writings of this early time, which 
seem to us, removed from the en- 
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vironment, amusing and somewhat 
crude, rather than potent. This was 
before the days of critical literary 
analysis, it was an era of tense, ener- 
gizing conflict of opinion, and the 
sincerity and force of argument, the 
deep patriotism of Hopkinson were 
revealed through the satiric essays 
and the light, doggerel verse. Some 
of his compositions would easily meet 
the tests of criticism,—the severe, dig- 
nified ‘Letter to Lord Howe,” after 
the devastating march of the British 
troops through New Jersey in 1776, 
the caustic strictures upon the Loyal- 
ists and their printer, Rivington, the 
pungent and graphic songs for camp 
and march,—such varied pen-patriot- 
ism revealed a versatile, keen and 
potent mind. In The Pennsylvania 
Packet, under signatures of “Cala- 
mus,” “Cautious,” “One of the Peo- 


ple” and other nommes de guerre, he 
published many of these essays and 
verses ; and though research has iden- 
tified most of these, doubtless a few 
are still unattributed with certainty. 


In a copy of The Pennsylvania 
Packet, for February 9, 1782, I 
found, under the letters “F. H.,” one 
of his most trenchant and less familiar 
attacks upon Rivington and his adhe- 
rents. So scathing and Rabellaian 
was the entire tone of this communi- 
cation that it gave credence to the 
suggestion that, in collecting and pub- 
lishing his writings after the war had 
long been ended, he greatly modified 
the vehemence of some of the original 
tracts. An excerpt will indicate the 
pungent answer to the supporter 
of Rivington: “If my antagonist 
chuses to skulk behind a dunghill, the 
laws of literary war do not call upon 
me to follow him into all the filth he 
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is willing to wade through—As to 
Monsieur Rivington, I thought the 
man had sold off his trumpery and 
gone to England: agreeably to his ad- 
vertisement. But I find by three and 
twenty advertisements in his paper of 
the 26th, which I have to-day taken 
pains to count, that he is still in New 
York,—unless he has told three and 
twenty lies in one paper—a thing not 
unlikely.” . 

Less corrosive and more typical of 
his convincing, yet restrained method 
is the familiar tract, “A Political 
Catechism,” issued in 1777 after 
Washington’s success at Trenton and 
the apparent collapse of the English 
commanders. Contrasting the pam- 
pered Royalists with the American 
general, he Washington in 
words of lofty hero-worship: “Who 
has the chief command of the Ameri- 
can army? 


extols 


“His Excellency General Washing- 
ton. 

“What is his character? 

“To him the title of Excellency is 
applied with peculiar propriety. He 
is the best and greatest man the world 
ever knew. He retreats like a General 
and attacks like a Hero. Had he lived 
in the days of idolatry, he had been 
worshipped as a God. One age can- 
not do justice to his merit; but a 
grateful posterity shall, for a succes- 
sion of ages, remember the great de- 
liverer of his country.” 

Hopkinson’s loyalty to his chief 
and his cause does not seem to have 
been mere adulation or an appeal for 
patronage. It was the spontaneous 
expression of a stanch courage and 
helpful spirit. His verses were de- 
signed to encourage and inspirit the 
troops, especially in times of gloom, 





The most familiar of these war, lyrics 
are the “Camp Ballad” and “The Bat- 
tle of the Kegs.” The former, writ- 
ten in 1777, was well adapted to mar- 
tial steps and was a favorite song 
throughout the war; the strains were 
invigorating and hearty: 


“To arms, then, to arms! ’tis fair freedom 
invites us: 


The trumpet still sounding to battle ex- 
cites us; 


Our cause we’ll support, for ’tis just and 
‘tis glorious, 

When men fight for freedom, they must 
be victorious.” 


The story of “The Battle of the 
Kegs” has become a part of Ameri- 
can history and native humor. The 
ingenious device of the kegs, floated 
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down the Delaware to annoy and de- 
ceive the lethargic British troops at 
Philadelphia, would have been only a 
transitory incident in the war without 


the clever recital in Hopkinson’s bal-’ 


lad. Not alone did he construct a 
lightsome, rollicking song to cheer 
the wearied soldiers at the time, but 
he has immortalized Yankee ingenu- 
itv versus British obtuseness, in 
verses which will ever be recalled at 
mention of the war. He prefaced the 
publication of the ballad by a prose 
narrative of the same event in the 
New Jersey Gasette, January 21, 
1778. The appearance of the stanzas 
following it met instant response and 
the jolly raillery was recited and sung, 
published in journals and on broad- 
sides, throughout the colonies. De- 
spite the literary flimsiness there is a 
pictorial effectiveness and a rhythmic 
swing to the stanzas, even recalled in 
disjointed portions : 


“These kegs now hold the rebels bold, 
Packed up like pickled herring; 
And they’ve come down to attack the 
town, 
In this new way of ferrying.” 


“Now up and down throughout the town, 
Most frantic scenes were acted; 

And some ran here and some ran there, 
Like men almost distracted.” 


“Such feats did they perform that day, 
Against these wicked kegs, sir, 

That years to come, if they get home, 
They'll make their boasts and brags, 

Sir. 

Of this ballad, full of ridicule, 

keen and stinging, Professor Tyler 

has said: “To the cause of the 

Revolution, it was perhaps worth 

as much, just then, by way of 

emotional tonic and of military in- 

spiration, as the winning of a con- 
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siderable battle would have been.” 
After the end of the war, during 
the years of later manhood, in varied 
writings and inventions revealing his 
progressive ideas and tastes, Francis 
Hopkinson was ever alert with logic 
and wit to serve his country in her 
slightest need. In 1787, his wisdom 
and training were instrumental in 
framing the new Constitution, while 
his skill in witty allegory was utilized 
for the same cause. “The New Roof” 
was a popular and influential argu- 
ment for the Federation, proposed by 
the Pennsylvania Convention. Hop- 
kinson’s literary presentation of this 
cause was by a combined prose alle- 
gory and a vigorous, merry song. As 
raison d’étre for the new Constitution 
versus the old Confederation, he cites, 
1. “That the whole fabric was too 
weak.” 2. “That there were indeed 
thirteen rafters; but that these rafters 
were not connected by any braces or 
ties, so as to form a union of 
strength.” 3. “That some of these 
rafters were too thick and heavy, 
and others too slight; the 
whole had been put together whilst 
the timber was yet green, some had 
been warped outwards, and of course 
sustained an undue proportion of 
weight, whilst others, warping in- 
wards, had shrunk from bearing any 
weight at all.” 4. “That the roof was 
so flat as to admit the most idle ser- 
vants in the family, their playmates 
and acquaintances, to trample upon 
and abuse it.” The song with which 
this allegory closes is virile and pic- 
torial, as a single stanza will evidence: 


and as 


“Up! up! with the rafters; each frame is 
a state: 

How nobly they rise! their span, too, how 
great! 
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From the north to the south, o’er the 
whole they extend, 
And rest on the walls whilst the walls they 
defend: 
For our roof we will raise, and our song 
still shall be, 

Combined in strength, yet as citizens 

free.” 

Francis Hopkinson was essentially 
representative of his own age, one of 
its most influential leaders, while in 
gifts and aspirations he seemed often 
in advance of that pioneer time. As 
lawyer and judge he was astute and 
liberal and his decisions have been 
often cited with respect by latter-day 
jurists. In the third volume of his 
“Miscellaneous Writings” are several 
detailed judgments on important cases 
during his service from 1778-1791. 
As an interesting side-light in his his- 
tory, I -have found a careful presenta- 
tion by his son of “The Impeachment 
and Trial of Francis Hopkinson, 
Judge of the Admiralty, November, 
1780.” He seemed, thus early, to 
have been a victim of a disappointed, 
malevolent officeseeker, who brought 
against him charges of accepting 
bribes, gifts, etc. The trial was con- 
ducted with all vigilance and the re- 
sult was an acquittal. “Upon the 
whole, we are unanimously of opinion 
that the judge ought to be acquitted 
upon all the three charges.” This 
brief episode in his career had no in- 
jurious effect upon his reputation for 
integrity or judicial efficiency. In 
1784, recorded in the third volume of 
Jefferson’s Letters, was his recom- 
mendation of Hopkinson as director 
of the mint, “as a man of genius, gen- 
tility and great merit—as capable of 
the office as any man I know and 
the appointment would give general 
pleasure because he is generally es- 


teemed.” Five years later, as noted, 
he was given a judgeship by Wash- 
ington with the following dignified 
expression of confidence: “In my 
nomination of Persons to fill offices in 
the Judicial Department, I have been 
guided by the importance of the ob- 
ject,—considering it as of the first 
magnitude as the Pillar upon which 
our political fabric must rest. I have 
endeavoured to bring into the offices 
of its administration such characters 
as will give stability and dignity to 
our National Government.” 

With a keen brain, which could de- 
vise ridicule and satire in a cause for 
his country, with a zealous and brave 
spirit, which heralded all nascent 
progress for American liberty, Hop- 
kinson was never scurrilous nor vin- 
dictive. His temperamental gentle- 
ness was evidenced in the story of the 
mouse that daily hied forth from its 
unmolested fortress to share his 
meals, even as flocks of pigeons 
greeted his home-coming with §inti- 
mate, loving comradeship. In circles 
of politics, education or society, he 
was warmly welcomed. Small and 
unique in figure, he was poised, alert 
and strong in mind, with a heart and 
soul true and co-operative in all high 
endeavor. John Adams’s portrait of 
him, in a letter to his wife after his 
first meeting with Hopkinson, is fa- 
miliar yet noteworthy: “He is one of 
your pretty, little, curious, ingenious 
men. His head is not bigger than a 
large apple, yet he is genteel and well- 
bred and very social.” Reference is 
also made by Adams to the liberal 
education of his new acquaintance and 
“his skill as a painter and a poet.” 

Francis Hopkinson was not alone 
a dilettante in the embryonic arts 
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of literature, music and painting 
among Americans, but he was, also, 
an earnest and inventive student of 
the scanty scientific knowledge then 
obtainable, and a fearless, constructive 
critic of the decadent scholastic meth- 
ods of education then in vogue. His 
“Specimen of a Collegiate Examina- 
tion,” with its “salt-box’’ formulas, is 
clever anathema on the teaching of 
the times. With inventive parody, 
he treats the “salt-box’”’ under the 
heads of Metaphysics, Logic, Natural 
Anatomy, Chemistry, 
etc., revealing the dry, stilted meth- 
ods of education and indulging in 
such extreme classifications as these: 

PRoFESsOR—“What is the salt called 
with respect to the box?” 

STUDENT—“‘It is called 
tents.” 

ProFessor—“And why so?” 

StuDENT—‘Because the cook is 
content, quoad hoc, to find plenty of 
salt in the box.” 

ProFEssor—“You are very right; 
let us now proceed to Logic. How 
many parts are there in a salt-box?” 

StuDENT—“Three: bottom, top and 
sides.” 

ProFEssor—“How many modes are 
there in a salt-box?” 

StupENT—‘Four: the formal, the 
substantial, the accidental and the 
topsy-turvy.” 

The scurrilous and sensational tone 
of many journals of his time aroused 
his witty ridicule in “A Plan for the 
Improvement of the Art of Paper 
War.” As one reads his trenchant 
satire on more emphasis to be gained 
by means of diverse type, from “Five- 
Line Pica,” to “French Canon,” it 


Philosophy, 


its con- 


would seem indeed a prophetic vision 
days of 


of these later flaring 
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head-lines and flamboyant _ style. 
Behind his ridicule and sarcasm 
lurked ever an earnest aspiration 


for reform. In many instances he 
was the forerunner of progressive 
methods and aspirations. In the lines 
commemorative of his death by John 
Swanwick, is a significant stanza in 
personal allusion: 


“Ye city trees, protect your patron’s 
grave; 

He once from ruin saved your leafy 
charms, 

Then to his honor bid your green tops 
wave, 

And fold his urn in your embracing 
arms.” 


This stanza bears direct reference to 
the forceful remonstrance by Hopkin- 
son in April, 1782, when an act was 
passed directing that all the Philadel- 
phia trees should be cut down and re- 
moved for fear of fire and stagnation 
of air. With the knowledge of a later 
age, Hopkinson made his famous plea 
in the Pennsylvania Gaszette-——“A 
Speech of a Standing Member.” As 
one of his minor and fugitive writ- 
ings, this jeu d’esprit is meagrely 
known, but, in style and thought, it 
deserves remembrance among his best 
non-political efforts. With force, 
this “standing member,” dubbed in 
derision “the wooden member,” utters 
his plea as a citizen: ““The same divine 
hand that formed you formed us also. 
The same elements that nourish you, . 
nourish us. Like you, we die and re- 
turn to the earth from which we 
sprang; and then the wisest amongst 
you cannot distinguish between the 
dust of an elm and that of an em- 
peror.” After dwelling upon both 
the sceriic and the sanitary results of 
foliage, he closed with this question: 
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THE HOPKINSON HOUSE, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


“And will you then, oh guardian of 
the people! will you by a fatal decree 
banish from amongst you, those salu- 
tary citizens to whom you are so much 
indebted for the blessings of health, 
without which every other blessing 
loses its value? And what advantage 
do you propose to yourselves by such 
a measure? Your streets and alleys, 
indeed, will not be obstructed by trees, 
but they may be obstructed by length- 
ened funerals and mournful proces- 
sions.” In a careful essay he out- 
lined an ingenious devise for improv- 
ing orthography on the principle of 
wave-lines, and, again, would apply 
“Surveying to Portrait-Painting.” In 
the Columbian Magazine, May, 1787, 
are noted “Improvements on Quilling 
a Harpsichord,” while he designed 
and illustrated in detail and ensemble 
an original device for a “candle- 


case.” Ingenious is the relevant word 
to apply to many of his practical and 
literary devices, yet often they are 
predictive of later progress. In his 
“Improved Plan for Education,” he 
suggests the purchase of twenty acres 
of land whereon may be taught, by 
illustration, natural philosophy and 
the sciences of astronomy, navigation, 
etc. He would also call in the aid of 
games, marbles, wickets, bandy, as 
educative media. While some of his 
ideas seem fantastic to us, they were 
indicative of the progressive mind 
and prophetic of the experimental 
methods of modern education. Be- 
hind all his unique conceits was a 
well-trained mind. When the British 
troops devastated Bordentown and 
his wife’s ancestral home, his house 
was saved by a strange incident, 
closely related to his scholarship and 
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ingenuity. The torch had _ been 
touched to the outside of the house, 
when the captain of the Hessians, 
one Ewald, entered the library and, 
amazed at the books, the scientific ap- 
paratus and mechanical designs, ex- 
tinguished the flames and saved the 
house. Within a volume of Provost 
Smith’s “Discourses,” this hostile, yet 
educated, captain wrote beneath his 
seal: “This man was one of the 
greatest rebels, nevertheless, if we 
dare to conclude from the Library and 
Mechanical and Mathematical Instru- 


ments, he must have been a very 


learned man.” 

In history the name of Francis 
Hopkinson will be associated with his 
services to freedom and federalism. 
He would have won honor in any age 
as jurist and wit. With a cleverness 
of characterization not unworthy of 
Congreve or Swift, with satire and 
parody akin to Pope and Addison, he 
had the sincerity of a _ strenuous 
reformer and the insight of a true, 
though untrained, poet. 

The “Ode to Music” echoes a poet’s 
yearning and responsiveness to even 
the crude music of that earlier age 
and province. Among his lyrics, on 
other than military themes, with the 
words and tune of his own composi- 
tion, one has survived with its melody 





FRANCIS HOPKINSON 


and exhilaration, the familiar hunting 
song : 


“O’er the hills far away at the birth of the 
morn, 
I hear the full tone of the sweet sound- 
ing horn, 
The sportsmen with shouting, all hail 
the new day, 
And swift run the hounds o’er the hills 


far away. 

Across the deep valley their course they 
pursue, 

And rush through the thickets yet 


silver’d with dew, 

Nor fences nor ditches their speed can 

delay, 

Still sounds the sweet horn o’er the hills 

far away.” 

When, in 1791, Francis Hopkinson, 
still in the vigor of later manhood, 
died suddenly of apoplexy, he left to 
his five children a memory of noble, 
skilful, patriotic service. His son, 
Joseph, inheriting the love and facility 
for verse, no less than the more ear- 
nest zeal, has contributed to our na- 
tional songs the immortal “Hail, 
Columbia! Happy land!’ Wherever 
the literary history of America is re- 
called, in coalescence with our nation- 
al development from Colonial through 
Revolutionary to democratic govern- 
ment, the name and work of Francis 
Hopkinson will be accorded due re- 
membrance as legislator, jurist, satir- 
ist and patriot poet. 














The Legendarv Plav of Rothenburg 


By Charlton L. Edholm 


N the Bavarian boundary, not 
far from Nurnberg, lies 
what is doubtless the most 
complete and harmonious bit 
of the Middle Ages to be found in all 
Germany to-day, the whilom Free City 
of the Empire, Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber.. In seclusion from the artifi- 
cial life of our century, and without 
the commercial or manufacturing in- 
terests which, in other cities, afford 
harsh contrasts to the traces of other 
times, this old town preserves a unity 
of medizval impression in its architec- 
ture, its customs and the simple life of 
its folk which, elsewhere, is hardly to 
be found. For more than a thousand 
years Rothenburg has played an im- 
portant part in German history and, 
truly, one who, from the valley of the 
Tauber, looks up to the massive walls 
that still encircle it, and counts the 
many towers that once defended it, 
can understand how such a stronghold 
could for centuries have maintained its 
own against the Huns, the Suabians 
and the barbarian warriors of the 
dark ages, a veritable city of refuge. 
A fragment from the castle of the 
counts of that ilk, that was built in 
the seventh century, still remains 
perched on the narrow, precipitous 
tongue of rock, about which glides the 
stream far below, and near this ruin 
but separated from it by high gates 
and towers, stands the city, pro- 
tected on three sides by the steep 


banks of the Tauber, which ' rise 
to its walls, and on its more exposed 
sides by deep moats, partly filled with 
water, and by heavy fortifications. So 
stands Rothenburg, like Jerusalem: a 
city that is set on a hill and which 
cannot be hid. 

The city wall is in its original con- 
dition with a covered passage along 
the top, open on the side toward the 
town, while on the other are many 
arrow slits and tower windows from 
which one has charming views far 
into the surrounding country. One 
can walk along this passage about 
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three-quarters of the way around the 
city, getting the most intimate insight 
of little, high-walled flower gardens 
and courtyards; looking over jumbled 
roofs, into whose gable windows one 
takes a sly peep here and there, and 
down strange perspectives of streets 
and lanes, which usually lead the eye 
to the exquisite Gothic spires of the 
church and Rathhaus and to the fan- 
tastic row of towers on the opposite 
side of the city. 

It is an old saying that Rothen- 
burg had as many of these towers as 
there are weeks in the year, and it is 
characteristic of the citizens that they 
have always had understanding and 
love for the works of their forefathers, 
which is one of the reasons why so 
much has been preserved to us. That 
this was a cultured ‘and art-loving, as 
well as a wealthy city is proven by 
the fine architecture and tasteful or- 
nament which remain in abundance. 
In wandering through the humbler 
quarters, one finds on almost every 
house a bit of carving or painting; a 
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motto or a guild shield, for the baker 
displays his rampant lions supporting 
a pretzel as proudly as does the patri- 
cian his family arms. Especially in 
the patrician houses one finds a 
wealth of fanciful and yet worthy ar- 
chitecture and ornament from the 
Gothic straight through to the Rococo 
periods, eaci house being individual 
and characteristic yet none so eccentric 
as to be undignified. 

The courtyards, too, are delight- 
fully quaint; usually a veranda runs 
around each story with a great dis- 
play of heavy beams on which the 
woodcarver has done his best work. 
Still prettier it is when one finds an 
old-fashioned garden in such a court, 
a blossoming pear tree or lilac bush, 
and prim gravel paths between the 
geometrical beds of simple flowers. 
Then one first has an insight and un- 
derstanding of much of the German 
lyric, and one recalls with new delight 
the exquisite spring songs of Goethe or 
passages from his idyllic “Hermann 
und Dorothea.” Over many of these 
houses lingers the charm of history 
and imagination, for many of them are 
inscribed with the names of emperors 
and kings who were received in them 
as guests, centuries ago. 

Undoubtedly the finest architectural 
work in Rothenburg is the Rathhaus 
or town hall, a Gothic and Renaissance 
structure of remarkable dignity and 
harmony, whose light, graceful tower 
overlooks the whole city. In the 
highest point, right under the cupola, 
is a small octagonal room in which a 
little gray man lives alone as in a phi- 
losopher’s cell, with all the world be- 
low him. And like the philosopher, 
it is his duty to observe and occa- 
sionally to warn, for he has not only 
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the city but also a whole circle of vil- 
lages, near and far, to watch and, in 
case of fire, to alarm with the great 
bell pendant over his roof. 

The church of the Holy Ghost is a 
gray, venerable edifice, lightened by 
elegant flying buttresses and richly 
adorned with old Gothic sculpture. 
Though the two spires are of the same 
general design, one is higher and 
much lighter than the other; this dif- 
ference is accounted for by the follow- 
ing legend: When the church was 
quite built, it was thought well to 
erect two towers into the blue heaven. 
The master designed one, and the 
other, the northern, he intrusted to a 
young assistant, who completed a 
work much more graceful and beauti- 
ful than that of his preceptor ; the lat- 
ter, in despair, and full of envy and 
anger, dashed himself from his own 
tower to the ground. On the south 
side of the building a representation of 
this tragic event is depicted. 


The church possesses several fine 
altars, one of which was painted by 
Direr’s master, Wohlgemuth. An- 
other is of stained wood, said to have 
been carved by Tillmann Riemen- 
schneider of Wiirzburg. It has, for a 
central composition, the Last Supper, 
and with clever ingenuity the windows 
in the background are let into the 
church wall, and being really of glass, 
admit light. In the Middle Ages, pil- 
grims came hither to adore the drop 
of the Holy Blood, which is enclosed 
in a crystal capsule, held by two an- 
géls high among the intricacies of the 
fantastic carving. 

Among the tomb- 
stones is quite an 
| original one: a shield 

with two dice, and a 

helmet which 
crest two 


bears 
out- 
and 


as a 
stretched 
arms throwing dice. 
It is the monument 
of Heinrich Toppler, 


hands 





meaning dicer in old 


German, the great 

burgomaster of Roth- 
enburg, with history and 
legend have had much to do. Top- 
pler was an extremely influential man, 
not only in the little republic of which 
he was the head, but also in the other 
Free Cities, and with Kaiser Wenzel, 
whom he entertained in his little castle 
in the valley. After Wenzel’s down- 
fall, the city tried to conciliate the new 
Emperor Ruprecht by seizing Toppler, 
his old antagonist, and trying him for 
treason; for it was charged that he 
had acquired his great fortune dishon- 
estly, that he had held secret court of 
justice in his house and had staked the 
city at dice with the nobles of Niirn- 


whom 
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berg. His enemies promptly declared 
him guilty and sentenced him to death, 
imprisoning him in a wretched little 
vault under the town hall. Mean- 
while his partisans had dug an under- 
ground passage from his house to the 
but they broke 
through the wall it was too late. 
A friend, priest, 
had the 
old statesman had 
made his last throw with _for- 
tune. They found him dead. A 
breach in the stone wall still shows 
where his friends came to him. But 
after all, one is seldom reminded of 
the cruelty and gloom of the medizval 
times, for Rothenburg has the golden 
atmosphere of the age of chivalry, not 
as it really was, perhaps, but as we 
love to imagine it, heroic but tender 
and reposeful. 

There is no more idyllic spot than 
about the old castle, in the garden, 
overgrown with gnarled, spreading 
lindens and young birch trees; fra- 
grant with lilacs and apple blossoms, 
and brightened with bits of meadow 
full of field flowers. Here is the land 
in which it seems always afternoon. 
As I lie on the grass-grown parapet 
I see, as in a vision, the towers of the 
city of rest, aglow in the evening sun- 
shine, for it seems no part of the world 
in which we live, so pure it is, so still, 
in its glory. And as I lie here watch- 
ing, it is as if the golden spires had 
voices; from their heights I hear the 
sweetly solemn strains of an old Ger- 
man choral, simple, pious and strong. 
It fills the evening as do the last, shim- 
mering rays of the western sun. 
down the valley the shadows hover 
over the river and tenderly enfold the 
villages nestling in the hollows. Over 


dungeon, when 
disguised as a 
him 
and 


brought poison, and 


warrior 


Par 
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me and around me the lindens begin 
to murmur lightly, so lightly; only 
the dreamer knows it for a ballad that 
the lindens first heard when they were 
centuries younger, when they and chiv- 
alry were in their first youth and here 
in the old castle the splendid Hohen- 
staufens held a court of knightly love 
and war, where the heroes of the lance 
and lyre often met in noble combat. 


One day in every spring the en- 
chanted city awakes. As in the fairy 
tale, when the daring prince had 
kissed the Sleeping Beauty, all the old 
life was taken up again just where it 
had ‘stopped, so on each Whitmonday, 
Rothenburg throws off its torpor an] 
appears once more in old-time splen- 
dor. The deserted streets now swarm 
with bands of troopers in the extrava- 
gant finery of the Thirty Years’ War: 
on the market place, pretty, demure 
girls smile from the flower decked bal- 
cony of the Rathhaus. 
portal, halberdiers pace slowly to and 
fro as sentries, while in the watch- 
house a whole crew of lusty rascals 
drink, play cards and troll loose bal- 
lads of love and battle and vagabond 
camp life. In the dark alleys one sees 
a flash of bright scarlet shako or has a 
glimpse of mottled leopard skin: they 
are the ferocious Croats and Hunga- 
rians; ugly, picturesque riders with a 
mass of tangled, black hair obscuring 
ruffian faces, and a painfully villanous 
looking arsenal dangling about their 
persons. The swashbucklers with the 
glinting armor are Pappenheim’s 


3efore the 


cuirassiers, while the stout fellows in 
blue and buff, with loose trousers and 
flapping, plumed hats, are a detach- 
ment from Gustav Adolph’s Swedes, 
left here in command of Cornet von 














PATRICIAN HOUSES, INCLUDING — TO THE RIGHT—THAT OF BURGOMASTER TOPPLER 
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Rinkenberg. If you would like to 
know what all these swaggerers are 
doing to-day in Rothenburg, come to 
the council hall in the Rathhaus and 
you will learn. 

Austrian, Croat, Swede and Hunga- 
rian mingle in all Bohemian good-fel- 
lowship and empty mighty stone mugs 
in emulation of the city hero; mean- 
while roaring old German catches, 
dicing and flirting most outrageously 
with the market women and the gypsv 
girls. Amid this clatter of a thou- 
sand tongues, an impromptu theatre 
forms the centre of attraction for a 
while. It follows the older traditions 
of the stage in regard to scenery, for a 
halberdier, standing motionless at one 
corner of the low platform, bears on 
his weapon a board with the motto, 
“A street,” and with a change of 
scene, he reverses it that we may know 
it is now “in a tavern.” 

In the first place it is the year of 
grace 1631, and this Protestant city is 
being defended by its townsmen and 
a handful of Swedes from the assault 
of General Tilly and the imperial 
army, which is even now bombarding 
the walls. 

Burgomaster Bezold, after a night 
of anxious watching, has called the 
senate together to decide whether the 
citizens shall be kept at their posts, or 
whether it would not be better to sur- 
render while there is hope of quarter, 
and thus avoid the horrible pillage, 
outrage and slaughter to which this 
same Tilly has subjected their sister 
city, Magdeburg, but a few months 
ago. The councillors decide, how- 


ever, to fight for their faith and liberty 
to the end, leaving the issue with God, 
so the captains are encouraged and a 
new body of untried youths is sent out 
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with the blessing of the fathers to re- 
enforce the defenders. The cannon- 
ading continues to be heard from the 
walls, and now messengers come fly- 
ing in with breathless reports, at first 
of success and then of reverse, until, 
finaily, Ex-Burgomaster Nusch brings 
the worst news of all. Praying alone 
in the church, he had looked up and 
seen with fright that on the old Top- 
pler monument the eyes of the dice 
were glowing in the twilight like red 
coals, an omen of disaster for the city. 
Trembling, he left the sanctuary, to 
find the citizens worn out, the young 
recruits decimated, and, worst of all, 
that a cannon ball had shattered the 
powder tower; so deeming further re- 
sistance useless, he had hung out the 
white flag. 

Even as he speaks, a confusion of 
noises is heard from the market place; 
clattering of horses, cries for mercy 
and the heavy tramping of men in 
armor. It comes nearer and nearer 


‘till the door of the council chamber in 


which we sit is thrown open and her- 
alds enter, followed by a guard of 
cuirassiers, chanting a grimly exultant 
war song of the times. 

Then comes Tilly with his staff offi- 
cers. 

The general, in a rage, swears that 
the city of traitors shall suffer for its 
stubborn resistance as has Magdeburg, 
and, unmoved by the entreaties of the 
women, sends for the executioner to 
behead the burgomaster and the sen- 
ators. 

The refusal of the headsman to do 
his office on his masters gains them 
a little time, during which the cellar 
master brings a great flagon of Tau- 
ber wine, and Tilly and his staff are 
persuaded to drink, but so great is the 
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vessel that all of them together cannot 
empty it. Mellowed by the unusual 
drink, the fierce old general is in a 
grimly humorous mood, and suggests 
that though the Rothenburgers have 
not been able to defend themselves 
with their arms, he will give them a 
chance to save their heads through 
their stomachs. “I will spare your 
lives,” he continues, “if one of you will 
empty this beaker at a single draught.” 

The senators look at each other in 
dismay, for the glass holds three 
quarts and more, an unheard of swal- 
low even in Bavaria. Finally, though, 
Ex-Burgomaster Nusch, a man of 
great profundity, decides that he 
would rather die as he had lived than 
meet an unfamiliar and more bitter 
death at the headsman’s hand, so he 
devoutly commits himself to God— 
and drinks. 

In breathless silence the council- 
lors and warriors watch the flagon rise 
slowly, higher and higher, till the 
drinker’s round, bald head disappears ; 
totally eclipsed by the bottom of the 
vessel. Will the liquor be drowned in 
him, or will he, like poor Clarence, be 
drowned in the wine? The stillness 
is broken only by the gurgle of the 
liquid as it steadily flows into the 
worthy ex-burgomaster. He stag- 
gers! but one of his colleagues sup- 
ports him as, with a final effort, he 
causes the last of the three quarts to 
disappear. 

Like a truly great man, he has little 
to say after his mighty deed, and 
modestly retires into a corner. Tilly, 
however, is loud in his praise and, as 
he had promised, spares the city, so 
the whole scene ends in a Te Deum, 
and the deeply patriotic Nusch is 
hailed as the savior of his country. 


This is the history, inscribed in the 
old chronicles, which the burghers of 
Rothenburg reproduce each year, with 
the most charming ingenuousness, but 
by no means crudely; for the effect of 
the natural scenery, the genuine cos- 
tumes, and the dusky light from the 
mullioned windows is extremely real- 
istic and artistic. The absence of stagi- 
ness among the players is very refresh- 
ing, the more so as they are saved from 
awkwardness by a natural dramatic 
talent: perhaps, too, the fact that their 
own forefathers really lived through 
these scenes makes it easier for them 
to forget themselves in their réles. 

Still more picturesque is the camp 
life in the orchards, overlooked by the 
city walls. Here tents are pitched or 
hastily improvised from fir boughs, 
fires are lighted, chickens are killed, 
plucked and broiled, and soup is made 
in great kettles that swing on poles 
above the flames. 

On a knoll above this motley swarm 
of vagabonds is a fair pavilion for the 
cavaliers and their ladies. Never were 
heroes so daredevil and fascinating as 
these fighting peacocks of the Thirty 
Years’ War, who are as proud of their 
plumes and lace collars and gold em- 
broidery as they are of the long, 
wicked rapier that stands out at such 
a defiant angle behind them. As to 
their partners, it is impossible to im- 
agine maidens more demure and 
flower-like than these daughters of 
Rothenburg, in that costume which 
forms the most perfect setting to their 
beauty, the style of the German Re- 
naissance. Charming is the prim, 
starched collar, that, surrounding a 
pretty face, makes it seem rosier than 
ever; the dainty cap, from under 
which fall the long braids; the snug 
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bodice about the rounded form; and 
the skirt, short enough that a bit of 
low . slipper and fine white stocking 
looks out once in a while. On the 
meadow lawn, under the apple blos- 
soms, the Austrian trumpeters are 
playing a quaint old square dance, and 


there each gallant walks with his ladv 
through the intricate paces, with a low 
bow and a sweep of his plumed hat at 
each pause; she lifts her skirts and 
courtesies prettily. 

Thus with much gayety the after- 
noon passes. 





Imagination 
By Charlotte Becker 


AM the flame that springs from ev'ry fire 
| Of youth, or skill, or genius, or of strength ; 
I am the wind that smote Apollo’s lyre, 
And made sweet music through Eola’s length. 


I am the sands of ancient Egypt, where 
Strange caravans pass through the warm, still 
gloom ; 
I am the phantom isles, the mirage fair 
That Iured forgotten races to their doom. 


I am the waves that beat upon the shore 
Of Camelot and harked to Merlin’s call. 

I am the cloak of darkness Siegfried bore ; 
The talisman that loosed Brunhilde’s thrall. 


I am the fragrance of the forest trail, 
The whispered voices of the trees above. 
I am the heart of romance; and the veil 
That hides with tender touch the faults of love. 


I steal through cities and I haunt the moor, 
I draw my scarlet thread through time, unfurled; 
Though rich in gold, who knows me not is poor— 
Who knows me holds in fief the whole wide world! 
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An_ Interlude 


By Fannie E. Barnes 


HAT a perfect hostess 

Nature is; she never in- 

sists, she suggests; 

she never commands, 

she insinuates; and thus, without the 
friction of a thought, her will is yours 
and your will is hers. She neither 
startles you with the wonderful, nor 
wearies you with the familiar. She 
softens the new with one touch of 
her tender and delicate hand; and 
with but a glance she casts an eternal 
glory about the old. I was her guest 
for one delightful midsummer day at 
Windermere, and in this unfamiliar 
place J learned her gentle courtesy. 

The early morning had suggested 
rain, but in an hour the sun was burn- 
ing an avenue through the mist, and 
brown butterflies were following the 
delicate threads of light on the lawn. 
Silently the mist withdrew and the 
hills stood serene and beautiful. Be- 
hind “Gummer’s How” masses of 
cumulus clouds were rising in titanic 
columns against an arch of most 
ethereal blue. Over all hung a sec- 
end layer of cloud, diaphanous, and 
moving softly as a breath. 

The great round hills lifted their 
heads to the sky like those I had 
known in childhood in a valley of the 
St. John River. The water, too, 
washed up against the shores, filling 
every little rocky curve, till the bend 
in the lake shut all the world away. 
And a single thought was mightier 


than the great ocean that separated 
me from home. Again I saw that 
river, so far away, flowing softly 
through the little green valley, yet 
flowing with a spirit of joy in the 
strength of its own motion. 

Absorbed in this dear and familiar 
vision I wandered happily in and 
about the highway and_ hedges. 
Through these green arcades I knew 
the mistress had but lately passed, 
for every leaf breathed out a richer 
fragrance in its joy. The hedges of 
laurel and of ivy were of every shade 
of green, from the sombre color of a 
wave when it has turned from the 
deeper sea, to the delicate tint that 
can be matched only in the evening 
sky. Deeper into the lane, where the 
trees met overhead, the sun had not 
yet found its way, and the air was 
heavy and moist. Everything was 
intensely green; even the footpath 
was Overgrown with a mossy verdure. 
There was not a movement or a 
sound, yet the silence was not that of 
sleep, but of tender devotion. It was 
one of Nature’s sanctuaries. The 
mistress was at prayers, and, at the 
foot of an old and mossy elm, her 
solitary candle, a spike of foxglove, 
burned in the shadow! Even a bird’s 
chatter would have been sacrilegious 
here. ‘ 

I returned to the highway and fol- 
lowed a stone wall enclosing a be- 
lated hay-field. Brown bunches of 
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the hay were withering in the sun, 
and a smell of decaying sweetness 
mingled with the odor of new grass. 
In a meadow beyond, cows and sheep 
were feeding together, and flocks of 
birds flew happily among them. The 
birds called to each other in brief 
gossipy trills and catches, but not a 
full song fell upon my ear. I did not 
wonder at this. The insistent joy of 
the morning filled every fibre of my 
being; there was no need of analysis 
by song or word. 

At length I rested by an old beech- 
tree close to the water’s edge. Along 
the wall the honeysuckle trailed and 
hung its yellow bells among the shin- 
ing laurel. Away to the border of the 
wood the grass was illuminated with 
great clusters of white clover. The 
sun was piercing to its very 
heart, and its breath flowed upon the 
air a wave of protesting sweetness. 
Every few hours the steamer came in 
with a gay party. Long before it 
appeared around the bend of the lake, 
the music foretold its coming. Some- 
times one of the little band of 
musicians sang to the harp—a wild, 
sweet melody that re-echoed through 
the hills. And again, the stirring 
blast of a horn from a coach of 
tourists rang through the silence, as, 
with song and laughter, they swept 
by on the way to Ambleside. Once 
a solitary pleasure-seeker in a red 
boat crossed to the opposite shore; 
and far away to the south many 
yachts came slowly around the blue 
curve of the lake, and, as in a dream, 
drifted again among the clouded 
mountains beyond. 

Without surprise to me the mistress 
of the little green sanctuary moved 
across the grass. She was tall and 


now 
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erect, yet she moved freely and her 
body swayed like a great bough in 
the wind. Her brow was broad, and 
her eye as clear as the sky after the 
tempest has been driven to the 
corners of the earth. Knowledge, 
power, beauty and simplicity were 
woven as a garment about her, yet 
without fear I, too, moved freely 
toward her, and our eyes met without 
effort, for our stature was the same. 
Without wonder or timidity we leaned 
together at the roots of the old beech- 
tree, and the harmony of her voice 
flowed into my heart as one note fol- 
lows another in a wild bird’s theme. 
And thus, as lovers do, without ques- 
tion or surprise, our thoughts flowed 
together in a mute and exquisite 
communion. 

“T love you, I love you, I love you. 
I want to keep you with me; I dare 
not breathe for fear I shall lose you!” 

“How can you lose that which is a 
part of you? I was the earliest pos- 
session of your heart. This morning 
when the cleared, your eye 
sought first your favorite color. You 
found it in the red boats at the shore; 
in the flag glowing against the sky; 
in the blossoming begonias; but it 
was so as a little child; you sat on the 
floor in rapture over your little red 
dress and shoes, and the color first 
became to you a symbol of warmth 
and_ brightness. Afterwards you 
searched for it among the broken 
dishes with which you played house; 
you sought for it always in the flowers 
of garden or field. What a glory the 
old pasture became when, in the 
autumn, the sorrel overflowed the 
grass in crimson waves! Later your 
joy in the color increased as your 
knowledge of the sunset grew to a 


mist 
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permanent delight. Bedtime and sun- 
set came so close together in those 
days, that once you hid in the lilac- 
shrubs for fear you should miss the 
evening miracle. There, crowned 
with purple lilac plumes, you were 
safe as a queen on her throne. Above 
the hills, across the river, a thread of 
gold was running around each little 
white cloud; and the fir-trees began 
to look very black and solemn against 
the yellow light. But the golden 
thread was spinning so fast it soon 
ran all around the hills, and even 
turned the bend in the river, till you 
felt that you and the dusky shrubs 
were all enclosed in the circle of gold. 
But while you were following the 
shining thread a wonderful thing had 
happened to the clouds, for every 
curling white globe had blossomed 
into a blushing rose, and hung 
tenderly in the garden of the sky. 
And then it was you felt that strange 
little desire to cry, just because 
truth had whispered to your young 
heart of the power behind the light. 
How exquisitely God leads a little 
child’s heart to him! In all the multi- 
tude of his creations there can be no 
diviner joy to the great God than the 
heart of a little child. 

“So your first illuminating sense 
of nature came through color; but 
when, no higher than the great ox- 
eye daisies, you walked among them 
in the field, you asked a question 
which it took years to answer: ‘Why 
do the daisies stand fast in the earth 
while I am free to run as I will? Why 
do they not follow me? Why do they 
not speak to me?’ Long afterwards, 
in great timidity, you asked this 
question of a man who represented 
all knowledge and power to you. He 


said: ‘My dear, the natural and the 
human are of quite different orders. 
You will understand this later when 
you are old enough to study physi- 
ology.’ There was no food in this 
stone for your hungry little heart, 
and you fled again to the fields and 
in tears flung yourself at the feet of 
the nodding flowers. How they 
leaned together and bent over you 
with soothing and tender caresses! 
And then God came in just a sim- 
ple thought: ‘Perhaps the flowers 
are speaking to you. Listen, and 
tell me just what you hear.’ And 
the answer came to your own heart: 
‘Be very patient, as we are. We 
grow in one little plot of earth where 
we are sown, but we draw from it all 
this beautiful color which gives such 
joy to you. The great winds come 
to bring us perfume, and in one per- 
fect leaf we give it back to you. We 
have no fear of cold or tempest, day 
or night, for love brought us forth, 
and to its end we live.’ It was in 
that hour God gave you the key 
to interpretation, with but one loving 
command: ‘Be true, be simple, but 
above all, be true.’ From that hour 
you were never alone again, for God 
walked upon the earth. Your first 
doubt of this came during the long 
winter. One midnight, when the 
earth was a white fury of wind and 
snow, you left your bed and listened 
in the darkness. How you longed to 
know if God were awake in this ter- 
rible tempest. And then, suddenly, 
the bleat of a restless sheep carried 
a protest through the night, and you 
could sleep no more in your forlorn 
wonder about the world. But when 
the river ran free once more you had 
no uncertainty. The gates were lifted 
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up; the everlasting doors were thrown 
wide open, and the King of glory had 
come in. God walked daily upon the 
hills, and in his footsteps sprang all 
the grass, and his hand opened the 
buds for you. You breathed in the 
beauty of every day as simply as the 
green things did; and beauty was im- 
mortal for you and for them. 

“But one evening in the heart of 
the still wood, a yellow leaf fell softly 
on your hand. You looked up in 
wonder only to find another, and yet 
another, just waiting for the first liglit 
wind to scatter them on the moss. 
And the moss, too, had changed; 
little discolored threads of yellow and 
brown weaving it into an 
antique And 
peculiar eagerness you followed the 
old wood-road to the open. A red 
squirrel in the hazel brush watched 
you with derisive scrutiny; but you 
had no time to spare for him then. 
Out in the cld wood lot the brilliant 
flame of the fireweed had faded to a 
dull purple; many of the weeds had 
shrunken to an gauze that 
drifted away like mist. On the top of 
the hill the the 
round-wood 
their yellow leaves, struck a sudden 
And here, where 


were 


tapestry. now with 


ashy 
scarlet berries of 
tree, grouped against 
glory in the dusk. 
you gathered strawberries in June, 
only the crimson links of the vines 
climbed up the old gray rock and 
sank into the grass again. In the 
orchard the air was as sweet as 
though many Mays had been distilled 
into this one night. Nothing broke 


the quiet here but the fall of an apple, 
and that, too, was muffled in the long 
grass. The light had gone out of the 
sky, and so far away was the depth 
of heaven that even the stars seemed 
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the 
overwhelmed 
The wash of the river against 


And 


desolate. 
the 


sad and again 


wonder of world 
you. 
the shore broke upon your heart. 
You felt that you must break these 
boundaries of your dreams; that you 
must climb the hills, and sail beyond 
the bend in the river.” 

“But may I not seek for knowl- 
“"2," 


pered, “for is not the divine knowl- 


edge?” I cried. she whis- 
edge the very heart and fabric of 
nature? Seek knowledge joyfully, for 
it is the oil in the lamp, but the spirit 
is the flame; and the pure spirit is 
that which God first sets in the heart 
of the little child. 


divine possession and you may seek 


Keep it as your 


all knowledge without fear. But 
listen yet a moment. One night on 
those hills of home a young lamb 


lost its way. All day. it had cropped 
in the sun moving from green to 
fresher At night the 
sheep trotted to the fold, but the 


'am could not find its way home. It 


green. wise 


finally stopped crying and lay down 
on the moss where the buttercups 
twinkled like The dusk and 
the dew fell upon it as_ gently 
as in the fold, 
ing thing sent out its sweet 


stars. 


every 


and grow- 
breath 
There, on a_ knoll, 


line of 


to the night. 
it slept, until a 
light parted the clouds and flowed 
from the inner heaven where hung 
a single star. And the lamb waked 
in this wide and tender light to 
find the hill wrapped in glory and 
it alone in the radiance. But fear 
touch it in this silver 
By and by came a second 


silver 


durst not 
mystery. 

dusk and a tremor as of some impal- 
pable presence crept close to it; but 
still no fear touched the lamb; it had 
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passed its youth in this night on the 
hill. And then a new light, soft as 
the inner down of a dove’s wing, 
broke the line between the sky and the 
mountain where the highest fir-tree 
Swiiftly 
army 
camp. 
crimson 
the 
and 


stood as a plumed knight. 
the line spread till 
seemed to 


a whole 


have risen from 


The tall knight raised a 


spear whose radiance touched 


whole mountain into flame, 
every bird came singing to the light. 
The wise sheep were still sleeping 
in the the fold, 


the lamb had seen the morning star, 


shadow of but 
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and the sunrise on the mountain 
top.” 

All silently, as Nature talked, the 
hours melted into each other, and now 
the day was growing dim. Across the 
field she moved once across 
the clover now a fragrant mist upon 


the grass, and into the shadow of the 


more, 


wood she passed, where every leat 
was as the voice of a child calling her 
home. I was alone again by the old 
beech-tree, but I knew she wouid 
come to me wherever a hill lifts its 
head against the sky, or a river sings 
along its shores. 


A Story of the Sea 


By L. M. 


ELL 
dearie? 
to tell. 
twenty miles from here, in 

that quiet nook beyond the head- 
land, and my longest journey was 
when I came here as a bride. How 
brightly the sun shone that day I 
still, the 
were filled with goldenrod, and how 
proud I was as I rode along in the old 
holding 


about 
there 


you myself, 


isn’t much 


I was born only 


remember and how fields 


stagecoach, my husband’s 
hand, and thinking there was no one 
else in all the world so happy. 

But you want me to tell you all, 
and begin at the time I lived 
around the headland? Well, dear, 
when I was a child that cliff seemed 
a mountain high to me, shutting out 
all the world beyond, and making the 
village in the little cove where I lived 


Sawyer 


seem like a prison. But that was 


when I was older. Before that I 
thought the world could hold no 
fairer spot than our long smooth 


beach, and the deep woods where I 
spent so many happy hours. 

Our house was poor and old, like 
all the other fishermen’s homes, but 
I was the youngest and my father’s 
pet, so the work of helping with the 
fish did not fall to me, and I was al- 
lowed to attend school both terms of 
the year. My brothers and sisters 
could go but one term a year, and not 
always that if they were needed at 
home, but I loved books and learned 
quickly and perhaps that’s why I talk 
differently from the other people here. 

Oh, that happy, happy childhood! 
What though my gown was old and 
torn, and stained with the juice of the 
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wild blackberry, and my feet were 
bare six months of the year. What 
cared I? All day long through the 
happy summer I raced the beach; 
numberless castles grew under my 
hands, and if the waves washed them 
away, what mattered? The whole 
beach was mine. Did any other 
sands ever hold such wondrous shells, 
or have such beautiful starfish? 
Where were the waves that could roll 
and roll so gently, breaking so softly 
on the beach, bringing in the fishing 
boats? And then what joy. How We 
children danced around as the bright, 
shining fish were taken out of the 
nets, and how proudly we trailed after 
our fathers and big brothers up to our 
homes! 

And then in the fall what woods 
ever held such wealth of nuts, and 
red and yellow leaves? And how 
sweetly the air blew in the pine 
grove. Then came winter, and the 
happy days at school, until the spring 
came again, and the woods grew 
beautiful with a soft, faint green, and 
even the headland looked pretty with 
the short, bright grass. 

Was I always so happy, you ask. 
Ah, no. I romped and raced, free 
as the air, until I was ten years old, 
and then came the most eventful day 
I had ever known. 

All my life I had longed to climb 
the headland and see the wonderful 
world beyond, but the rocks were 
hard to climb, and there was no path. 
But for my birthday treat, my brother 
Bill, who was eighteen, had promised 
to take me to the top of the cliff. 
How early I rose that morning, and 
with what glee I started off, my hand 
in his, and jumping with joy! No 
matter if I stumbled and slid, my 
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brother held me up, and on we went. 
I kept my eyes down and would not 
look in any direction in order not to 
lessen one bit of the final pleasure. 
And so we reached the top, and I 
held my breath, and the wind blew 
so strong I held to Bill with both 
hands, and looked and looked, away 
out to sea. Not the sea as I had 
always seen it from our cove, bound 
in by the headlands, but broad and 
wide, with the sails passing and pass- 
ing, and the bar beyond the headland, 
where the ships passed safely at high 
tide, but went way round when the 
tide ebbed. And when I had looked 
and looked, I turned to the shore, 
and saw the quaint town with its 
streets built on the side of the bluff, 
and the rough, stony footpaths, and 
the houses clinging to the side of the 
hill as if afraid the wind would blow 
them out to sea. What a lovely lunch 
we had, eaten in the shelter of a 
rock, and how quickly the hours flew 
that bright September day! I ran all 
over the top of the bluff, gathering the 
tiny blue flowers that grew there, and 
shouting with joy. But at last we had 
to start for home. My father had 
been away on a trip, but we expected 
him back that night, and I sat up 
long after my bedtime, hoping he 
would come, and eager to tell him of 
my great adventure. 

I was sitting by the window, trying 
hard to keep my eyes from closing 
and my head from nodding, when old 
Ned Conly, one of father’s mates, 
knocked at the door. Bill opened it, 


‘and they stood whispering in the 


entry, when my mother went out to 
them, and then I heard a scream that 
made me jump with terror. It was 
only the old story, so common in 
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fishermen’s homes, of the heavy sea, 
and the sudden wave that washes 
over the ship, and when it goes back, 
takes a life with it. 

Do I mind talking about it? No, 
dear, no. I loved my father, and 
cried with the others, but a child’s 
heart ache is quickly healed, and it 
was more for the change it brought 
to me that I missed him so much, 
though for nights and nights I cried 
myself to sleep, thinking of how I 
could never tell him of my day on the 
cliff. 

When the father of a family died 
in those days it meant that the oldest 
son must take his place, and so on, 
each one doing the work the one 
older had done, and so a new life came 
to me. I went to school that winter, 
but the next summer, when the fish- 
ing boats came in, I had to take my 
basket of fish, and walking through 
the woods nearly three miles inland, 
go from door to door offering my fish. 
It was not so bad, though, for a party 
of us always went together, and we 
would start for home in the cool of 
the afternoon, and walk slowly over 
the deep green moss that made a soft 
carpet in the forest. 

So the years passed, and I grew to 
be a tall girl, learning all our simple 
household work, and to sew and spin, 
and, most important of all, to mend 
the nets. During those years my 
sisters and brothers married and went 
to homes of their own, and at last my 
mother died, and then Jack came. 
He lived in this village all his life, but 
my brother Bill and he had met in 
the great ocean world, and were fast 
friends. So we sold our little cot- 
tage beyond the cliff, and Jack had 
this house built for me, and together 
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with their savings, Bill and he bought 
a schooner and launched it the day 
after I was married. Of course, 
they named it after me, the Mary 
Josephine, and I was a proud woman 
when the ship went out on her first 
trip. Too proud, my new neighbors 
said, because my house was larger 
and finer than theirs, but I did not care 
then what they thought. I was so 
happy when my husband and brother 
came home, and so busy sewing for 
the little one that was coming. Well, 
dearie, our baby came and died, and 
I was a long while getting my 
strength again. Jack and Bill took 
turns staying with me that summer 
while the other one went on the trip, 
but with the cooler days my strength 
came back, and toward the end of 
October I was able to do my work 
again. I went down to the shore 
that bright October day, and waved 
my hand as long as the boat was in 
sight. When I entered my home 
again it seemed so lonesome after 
having had some one there so many 
weeks, but I did not know then I 
should always be alone. 

Don’t try to tell you any more, 
dear? Oh, it does me good to talk 
and my tears come seldom now! 

Well, I tried not. to give in to my 
lonesomeness, and busied myself 
in putting the house to rights, and in 
thinking of the pleasant Christmas 
season coming, and what great sur- 
prise I would plan for them. But the 
weeks went slowly, and we had cold, 
windy weather, and the other fisher- 
men’s wives shook their heads and 
wished their men were back. 

I was sitting at my window one 
evening as I had done one September 
night a little over twelve years be- 
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fore, when a man came up the street, 
and stopping in front of the house, 
looked at me. I knew who he was, 
one of the sailors who had gone in 
the Mary Josephine, and I knew the 
truth before he knocked at the door. 
I did not hear half his story then, for 
a merciful unconsciousness came over 
me, and it was long afterwards, and 
the Christmas season for which I had 
planned had long past, before I was 
able to hear all the truth. It was 
only the old story, of the terrible 
storm that raged all night and day 
and all the next night. In the middle 
of the second night, my brother tried 
to climb the slippery mast, but lost 


his hold, and fell overboard. It 
was madness to try to save him 
in such a sea, but Jack was after 
him in a minute. That was the 


last. 

Well, dearie, I lived because we 
have to live, and death never comes 
when we want it. As I grew better, 
the neighbors grew more friendly, 
and I began to see that perhaps I had 
been too proud after all. 
great leveller, my dear. The next fall 
I started to teach the little school, 
more to take up mind than 
because I needed the money, for the 
ship to me. I taught, 
though, for nearly thirty years, and 
my little pupils grew up and married, 
and their little ones came to me. I 
know now the children saved 
mind and made life worth living once 
more. They brought their childish 
griefs to me, and I knew from my own 
childhood their troubles were real. 
After a while their mothers got into 
the habit of coming to my little house 
after school, and I heard their 
The sea was just as 


Grief is a 


my 


belonged 


my 


troubles, too. 
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cruel as in the old days when I was 
young, and the boats still came back 
without a father, or husband, or 
brother, or perhaps came not back at 
all. Since the sea had taken all I 
had I knew just how it was with 
them, and that is why they liked to 
talk with me. 

What is that you say, the people 
call me Grandma Comfort? Ah, dear, 
that is only because they are so kind 
and loving. They have warm, tender 
hearts though their ways are rough. 
I have never been able to do much for 
them, only listen to their stories, and 
let them feel they have a friend; and 
always, dear, I have tried so hard to 
be charitable to all, even to the boy 
who was taking to drink, and to the 
girl who was wild. We all have the 
same nature, I think, only one grows 
thin at one place and another wears 
out somewhere else, and we all need 
a tender hand to put on the patches, 
lest the needle sting. 

So I have grown old, dear, and the 
and children 
me with their troubles, but after they 


mothers still come to 
have gone and the twilight comes | 
love to sit at the window and watch 
the ships go by, although my ship 
never comes in. And I love to think 
of what life is, a little pleasure and a 
great deal of pain, but a great deal of 
love; a big world of sin and sorrow, 
and hunger and cold, but I thank God 
I have learned through pain and 
sorrow to pity the children’s troubles 
and the mothers’ griefs, and above all, 
to have charity. And so I sit and 


watch the ships go by, for I know 
that some evening soon, as ‘ie moon 
shines behind the headland, my ship 
will come again to take me beyond 
the bar. 

















Lowell’s Influence in England 


By Herbert 


HE various books and 
articles that have been 
concerned with the life 
of James Russell Lowell 

have paid special attention to the 
period of his residence in London 
as American minister to the Court 
of St. James. They have discussed 
with much animation the ques- 
tion whether this appointment im- 
paired his Americanism. On this 
subject the last word appears to have 
been said by Scudder’s recent biogru- 
phy. 

There is, however, another side of 
L.owell’s relation to England which 
has not yet been commented upon to 
the point of exhaustion. While there 
is now a pretty general agreement as 
to the nature and extent of the influ- 
ence of England upon Lowell, there 
may yet be something to be said 
respecting Lowell’s influence upon 
England. The study of a consider- 
able number of American criticisms 
has left upon me the impression that 
the true nature of that influence is 
commonly misinterpreted on this side 
of the Atlantic. An exaggerated 
value is set upon one phase of it, to 
the ignoring or minimizing of a ser- 
vice which was really greater and 
more enduring. 

It seems to be generally believed 
in America that Lowell, in his capa- 
city as representative of the United 
States, became a prominent figure in 
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English public life. It is, indeed, sug- 
gested that this happens in the case 
of every American minister to Lon- 
don. An English minister. we are 
told, is a representative to the 
American government, but an Ameri- 
can minister is a representative to the 
English people. It is doubtless true 
that Mr. Choate more frequently at- 
tends extra-diplomatic functions in 
London than Lord Pauncefote did in 
Washington or New York. But the 
merchants and clubmen of the 
metropolis are not the English 
people. The fact is that not one 
Englishman in a hundred could give 
the name of the present occupant of 
the American Embassy, and not one 
in a thousand could give a list of the 
American ministers during the last 
ten years. The average American 
citizen would find it a hard matter to 
write down the names of the repre- 
sentatives of the European Powers to 
the American Republic, and the aver- 
age Englishman is not at all better 
informed as to the identity of the for- 
eign diplomatists appointed to Lon- 
don. When Lowell came to England 
he was better known there by repute 
than any of his predecessors or suc- 
cessors, at least for a generation. 
Consequently his appointment at- 
tracted more attention than any of 
theirs, and he is to-day the best 
known and best remembered of all 
who have occupied the post within 
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the memory of middle-aged men. But 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
during his term of office he came 
personally in close touch with the 
English people. His distinction as a 
writer made him an honored guest 
and prominent speaker at several im- 
portant literary celebrations, and his 
addresses on such occasions were ex- 
tensively reported. But with all this 
the charm of his personality had so 
narrow a sphere within which to 
operate that it could not possibly 
exert such a deep and wide influence 
as is generally attributed to it here. 

It is nevertheless true that Lowell’s 
influence on England has been wider 
and deeper than that of any other 
American of his time. It has mainly 
affected a section of English society 
with which, during his London resi- 
dence, he came scarcely into contact 
at all. It may be that in London clubs 
and salons the mention of his name 
suggests principally the rare social 
gifts of which his personal friends 
speak with such enthusiasm; but to 
a multitude of men and women, in- 
cluding many who are themselves 
according to their opportunity leaders 
of the people, he is pre-eminently a 
champion of Christian democracy. 
The dreadful confession may as well 
be made first as last, painful though 
it may be to some of his admirers, 
Lowell is par excellence the poet of 
“the Nonconformist conscience.” He 
has stimulated to a degree of which 
even New Englanders have no con- 
ception the movement in Old Eng- 
land for righteousness in public life. 
The sturdiest members of the free 
churches particularly, who inherit the 
tradition of many struggles for right 
and freedom, respond ardently to the 
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appeal of those inspired and inspiring 
poems in which he drives home the 
duty of honest men at a crisis. The 
class of which I speak has not lost its 
Puritanism in its zeal for progress. 
There is another type of English re- 
former which gets more ‘help from 
Walt Whitman, but Whitman is no 
Puritan, and he therefore fails to 
touch that more powerful class which 
is not afraid to be thought narrow in 
its insistence upon the restraints that 
are a condition of worthy liberty. 
This class is just now under a cloud. 
At present it can scarcely do more 
than give its testimony, but by and 
by that testimony will win verdicts 
as it has done many times in the past. 

It is not, then, as diplomatist or 
after-dinner speaker, or even as critic 
or poet, that Lowell has made the 
deepest impression upon England. 
His true place is among the prophets. 
Scudder says of him, “A preacher at 
bottom he throughout his 
career,” and this estimate would be 
confirmed by those Englishmen to 
whom he means most. A striking 
illustration of this was recently pro- 
vided by the Expository Times, a 
magazine which is edited bya Presby- 
terian minister and is fairly repre- 
sentative of the spirit of the Non- 
conformist ministry throughout the 
United Kingdom. Inan article in the 
May number the editor says: “James 
Russell Lowell was a prophet. He 
seemed to be a politician. He was 
also known as a poet. He had more 
title to the name of critic. He might 
be called all three—poet, critic, poli- 
tician: but he was really only a 
prophet.” The writer goes on to say 
that Lowell took up poetry only as a 
vehicle for his prophecies; that he 


was 
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was a critic because he knew that the 
most difficult office the prophet has 
to fulfil is that of judge; and that he 
was a politician because the prophet 
must always speak to the men of his 
own time. “How could a man be a 
prophet who did not take a side be- 
tween North and South in the Civil 
War? Lowell linked him- 
self to St. Paul and said, ‘God made 
man in His own image.’ And when 
the day came for the practical vindi- 
cation of that principle, Lowell was 
where St. Paul would have been.” 
And_ Lowell not only a 
preacher, but a preacher to preachers. 
The younger ministry in the free 
churches is better acquainted with 
Lowell’s poetry than with that of any 
other writer. Traces of that influence 
might be found alike in published 


was 


sermons and in discourses heard 
from the pulpit. As a rough test 
of influence. quotations are very 


good evidence, and there are many 
people in the pews, themselves not 
readers of poetry, who have been 
made familiar with certain passages 
from “Extreme Unction,” “A Par- 
able’ (both the poems with this title) 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” “Bibli- 
“The Forlorn” and “A 
Legend of Brittany.” Further, within 
the last few years whatever agitations 
have had a righteous passion at the 
centre of them have drawn largely 
from the inspiration of Lowell. Any 
one who attended the pro-Armenian 
and pro-Cretan meetings could soon 
get by heart, without seeing a book, 
several stanzas from the lines on “The 
Present Crisis” and “On the Capture 
of Fugitive Slaves near Washing- 
These extracts did not serve 


olaters,” 


ton.” 


merely as tags to fill out a peroration. 
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There was a spirit in these verses 
which had first quickened the speak- 
ers and nerved them to their own pro- 
test. They naturally caught upon 
these lines both to express their own 
feeling and to arouse the same temper 
in their hearers. And the most un- 
popular agitation of all, that against 
the Transvaal War, found in _ this 
American minority poet its best ex- 
ponent. Once more “The Present 
Crisis” pointed the solemnity of the 
nation’s choice of policy, while “Anti- 
Apis” recalled the inevitable result 
of a conflict between imperialism and 
justice. But it was the homely wis~ 
dom of the “Biglow Papers” that 
most aptly hit off the situation from 
the point of view of those who were 
iabelled pro-Boers. When, at the 
outbreak of the war, men of light and 
leading argued that confidence ought 
to be placed in the government, 
which doubtless had sufficient reasons 
for its attitude, what fitter reply 
could there be than this? 


“Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you.” 


And surely nothing written ex- 
pressly for the purpose could repre- 
sent more exactly than the following 
lines the position of those who, a 
little later, professed the conviction 
that the war was a crime, but at the 


. same time supported the policy of 


fighting to a finish: 


“Ez fer the war, I go agin it,— 

I mean to say I kind o’ du,— 

Thet is, I mean thet, bein’ in it, 
The best way wuz to fight it thru.” 


In any account of Lowell’s influ- 
ence in England it would be un- 
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pardonable to omit mention of those 
to whoni the wide circulation of his 
writings is mainly due. The credit of 
his introduction to English readers 
must be given principally to the late 
Thomas Hughes, whose appreciative 
preface still stands at the beginning 
of the Macmillan edition. Lately the 
most aggressive Lowell enthusiast 
has undoubtedly been W. T. Stead, 
who gave a selection from Lowell the 
fourth place in the long series of his 
“Penny Poets for School and Home.” 
This cheap reprint has had a very 
large sale, and has made the most 
democratic and humanitarian of the 
poems familiar to working men of 
the more earnest and thoughtful type. 
Mr. Stead’s own teaching is simply 
saturated with Lowell. For example, 
“If Christ came to Chicago” prints 
on its title-page a motto taken from 
“Said Christ the Lord, ‘I will go and 
see,” the whole of the poem is 
quoted in the preface, andi we are 
told that it suggested the idea of the 
book and inspired every page in it. 
In one of those remarkable confes- 
sions of his, Mr. Stead declares that 
in. some of the critical moments of his 
life he found in Lowell help such as 
he found in none other outside Car- 
lyle’s “Cromwell” and Holy Writ. His 
first impulse to journalism came from 
reading the preface to “The Pious 
Editor’s Creed.” Later, while still a 
youth, he received a copy of Lowell's 
poems as part of a prize awarded in a 
magazine competition. With the ex- 
ception of a Thomasa Kempis, the gift 
of General Gordon before starting for 
Khartoum, it is the most precious of 
all his books. It reached him at a 
critical time, when he was in a de- 
pressed mood and haunted by the 
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fear of going blind. There now came 
to him, from “Extreme Unction,” an 
influence that changed his life. No 
four lines ever printed went into him 
so deeply as these: 


“Now here I gasp; what lose my kind, 
When this fast-ebbing breath shall 
part? 
What bands of love and service bind 
This being to the world’s sad heart?” 


At each later crisis Lowell’s teachi- 
ing helped to stiffen his backbone 
Lowell supplied for him the Psalms 
of the crusade of 1876-78, and for 
nearly four years, during the protest 
against England’s alliance with the 
unspeakable Turk, Mr. Stead’s lead- 
ing articles, at the rate of six a week, 
had as their constant refrain the sub- 
stance of the stanzas beginning, 
“When a deed is done for freedom.” 
In this the powerful 
prophet-journalist of our time has 
again and again felt his spiritual kin- 
ship with our greatest prophet-poet. 
If Lowell had exercised no direct in- 
fluence upon any Englishman but Mr. 
Stead, his indirect influence upon the 


way most 


national life through this medium 
would still have deserved grateful 
record. 


It would perhaps be a rash gener- 
alization, but I am tempted to ex- 
press the opinion that to-day the 
impression of Lowell’s poems is 
more keenly felt in England than 
in America. Possibly they form part 
of the usual school curriculum here 
and are therefore taken for granted 
afterward. It would be interesting to 
know, however, whether the general 
silence about them springs from 
ignorance of them or from over- 
familiarity. One would like, if it 
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were possible, to take such a gather- 
ing of young men and women as 
meets once a year in the City Temple 
in connection with the Congrega- 
tional Young People’s Union and 
test its knowledge of Lowell as com- 
pared with that of a similar assembly 
in New York. I would venture the 
forecast that a larger proportion of 
the English congregation than of the 
American would recognize the name 
of John P. Robinson. 

Not even the oddities of the Yankee 


dialect, combined with the specialty 
of a temporary and local situation, 
can conceal the truth to nature of a 
masterpiece of character-drawing. 
The candidates, editors and voters at 
whom [owell’s shafts were aimed are 
not the peculiarity of one country or 
of one time. Therefore, wherever in 
any English-speaking land there are 
to be found politicians who front 
south by north, the satire of the 
“Biglow Papers” will not lose its 
pungency. 





The Child’s Taste in Fiction 


By Florence Hull Winterburn 


EW grown people know what 
literature they like until they 
have been told by somebody 
whose opinion they respect 

what they ought to like. Their ad- 
miration or disapproval results from 
a deliberate deference to rules and 
standards, or, in the case of the un- 
educated, from that emotional stam- 
pede that draws an entire mass on- 
ward after a leader. 

But children, being comparatively 
isolated from the influence of contem- 
porary opinion, receive from their 
first acquaintance with a book the 
effect of the book itself, free from 
the prejudice of an_ introduction. 
The ideas they may form in regard 
to it have the sincerity of a convic- 
tion reached by independent reason- 
ing; more acceptable, consequently, 
as an indication of individual taste, 
than the impressions of adults who 


rarely approach a book with unbiased 
mind. 

And not only will an unsophisti- 
cated child pass judgment upon an 
author in accordance with his own 
sentiments towards him, but he will 
state his impression in a straightfor- 
ward manner. He has neither apolo- 
gies nor explanations to make for 
finding a famous writer dull nor an- 
other agreeable. It is instructive to 
hear the candid criticisms of a young, 
unspoiled mind, but an understanding 
which is wholly natural in its pro- 
cesses is not by any means character- 
istic of all children. Although there 
is in the life of every child a period 
when he is intellectually honest, it is 
often brief; cut short by his introduc- 
tion to school. Here the sharp edge 
of originality quickly grinds away 
against the machine constructed to 
turn individualities into averages. 
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So quick and sure is the change 
under school discipline from impul- 
sive frankness to calculated effects 
that I believe the data recently con- 
tributed by school libraries concern- 
ing children’s literary tastes can 
scarcely be considered good evidence 
of their natural inclinations. It is 
the product of a cultivated soil, not a 
spontaneous outgrowth. And the de- 
termination to accept these as proofs 
of a child’s mental bias reveals that 
prejudice in favor of the grafting of 
adult opinions upon the tender shoots 
of young instinct which is constantly 
leading us away from a true under- 
standing of child nature. We cannot 
ascertain what a child thinks by start- 
ing out in our inquiry with a fixed 
idea of what he ought to think. Lit- 
tle is gained, indeed, by attention to 
his purely mental processes, even 
when they are honestly studied. We 
must chiefly consider his emotional 
expressions. The development of a 
faculty ordinarily proceeds under so 
much direction that it is almost the 
last thing upon which we can found a 
judgment of character. What we 
sometimes mistake for character is 
merely an inclination to exercise our 
powers along the lines education has 
suggested. As fast as emotions be- 
come intellectualized they take the 
tone of the people who exert in- 
fluence over us, and it is only in those 
rare cases where a child receives such 
a training as directs his natural tal- 
ents into the character most favorable 
for the preservation of his individual 
life, that he retains beyond infancy the 
power of frank expression. What is 


called culture is often a mere heaping 
up of a mass of superficial activities. 
Self-educated persons, who gather up 
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from the world’s intellectual wealth 
only that toward which their minds 
throw out tendrils, attain surpassing 
force and independence. And if, as 
some believe, the. best education is 
the preserving and enriching of indi- 
vidual power, every encouragement 
should be given youth to respect its 
own insight in intellectual things, and 
while carefully cultivating taste, guard 
its native sensibility. 

Patient inquiry would discover in 
every normal child an instinctive ap- 
preciation of the good and the beau- 
tiful, at least equal to the guiding 
light of our own adult experience. 
There is, in fact, a curious likeness 
between the pure impulse of a simple 
understanding and the aspiration of 
a mind broadly cultured. A _ little 
child’s literature which 
is at all within the realm of his com- 
prehension is usually more than re- 
spectable; it is often acute, searching, 
just. What he likes is apt to have 
some claim to excellence, even if of a 
simple kind. And his distaste of 
complications closely resembles the 


estimate of 


rejection of clumsy effects made by 
a truly esthetic nature when what 
is wanted is something to touch the 
heart. 

Whoever will take the trouble to 
win the confidence of a child just be- 
ginning to get an acquaintance with 
literature, chiefly as yet through 
having stories read aloud, will proba- 
bly find some very positive inclina- 
tions already aroused. Out of a 
dozen books one will be eagerly 
praised, the others listened to with 
indifference or impatience. And al- 
though this indication of preference 
or aversion may seem like a caprice, 
study of the child’s tastes in other 
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matters will reveal such similarity of 
likes and dislikes as to show a valid 
reason for the criticism. Cold, som- 
bre or subtle things attract him not. 
It is his metier to respond, not to in- 
terpret, and art may ask much from 
his feelings, but no new effort from 
his mind. The dividing line betwixt 
pain and pleasure is much sharper in 
youth than in maturity, and clearer, 
truer. Work is called work, play is 
known as play. A book that exacts 
hard thinking cannot delude infantile 
fancy by indulging in an occasional 
pleasantry. Emotion is king in the 
realm of childhood’s tastes. The de- 
mand a child makes of a story is that 
it shall have vitality, the warmth that 
can kindle interest. Humor, pathos, 
or a lively bit of description stir him 
more than older readers, because his 
susceptibility has not been dulled by 
abuse. Whatever is presented in clear 
relief appeals successfully to young, 
iresh fancy. But an author must keep 
firm hold of his subject and indulge 
no soaring propensities. 

Do we undertake to transport a 
child from the family sitting-room to 
the country on a May day, we must 
make the grass grow under his feet, 
show him the apple blossoms so that 
he gets the effect of their pinkness, 
and put such life into the lambs that 
his own limbs frisk in sympathy. 
And all this must be made vivid by a 
few words. Would the most critical 
taste ask more than is here demanded 
by innate feeling for the beautiful? 
Lengthy descriptions make him as 
impatient as they do Bourget, and he 
asks for such an artistic reproduction 
of a scene as may nail his attention 
fast. If too much is said he ceases 
to attend, and with better sense 


than we usually dare to exhibit in the 
same case, leaves the story for an- 
other more graphically set forth. 

Flaubert made young Maupassant 
write a description over and over 
again, until he could exclaim, “Now 
I see it!” And if any writer had the 
humility and shrewdness to go to 
school to an intelligent six-year-old 
child, he might get the same kind of 
discipline. Spencer’s masterly essay 
on “The Philosophy of Style” hits the 
child’s notions precisely. There must 
be no strain upon the reader’s under- 
standing, but everything be presented 
in such a manner that it may be com- 
prehended without much effort. Few 
words, but those few filled with mean- 
ing; a cunningly conceived plan that 
shows worth from the start and does 
not tire as it unfolds. Let the matter 
be what you will, only related to 
something already experienced, so 
that as the child reads he may have 
the gratification of exclaiming from 
time to time, “Yes, that is so; I know 
that already.” This remark is high 
approval. 

There are children who take a kind 
of pleasure, I am told, in tickling 
their ears with the sound of rhyth- 
mical phrases; a baby of two years 
who listened in delight to Tennyson’s 
“Sweet and Low,” and other preco- 
cious poets who sigh over “Thana- 
topsis”; but we must regard such 
manifestations of preference for the 
incomprehensible as marks of an ex- 
ceptionally gifted intellect. Most in- 
telligent young people under a dozen 
years, when childish tastes begin to 
change, have a hunger for what is 
vivid and present; choosing, if one 
may so phrase it, the legs of plain 
prose, not the wings of verse; liking 
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rhyme very well, but insisting upon 
the story. 

Folk lore makes no mistake and 
is permanently satisfying. “Mother 
Goose” holds her place in our nur- 
sery because in such thrilling narra- 
tive as “Little Jack Horner” and 
“Mary and the Lamb” there is an im- 
mediate answer to the child’s wish for 
reality. A living person with an iden- 
tifying name is at once projected on 
his attention. He is introduced as a 
playmate. Then he is given some- 
thing to do that is both curious and 
interesting ; something one would not 
mind doingone’s self if chance offered. 
The laugh comes with the discomfit- 
ure of somebody or something not 
especially cared for. Favorites must 
be protected and extricated from all 
troubles before the tale ends, if there 
is to be peace. 

Here becomes 
fluence of different temperaments. A 
touch of native malice makes a child 
find entertainment in descriptions of 
mishaps, while many more sensitive 
hastened 
along to a good ending. There are 
rare instances where a child’s sym- 
pathies are so acute that tame and 
commonplace tales are preferred to 
One little friend of 
mine protests against “adventures.” 
She understands that other people 
want them in stories, but for her own 
Seized 


apparent the in- 


minds must have things 


exciting ones. 


part finds them harrowing. 
by a fever of authorship she began 
dictating a tale to her father, which 
ran along so smoothly that even her 
own sense became penetrated with its 
dulness, and with a despairing clutch 
upon her curls, she exclaimed, “How 
shall I get an adventure in this?” 
The best she could finally do was to 
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have her heroine fall out of a very low 
apple tree. 

This is certainly an over-refinement 
of sensibility. Most children can 
stand having their favorites buffeted 
for the sake of a rescue. Boys want 
the excitement strong, but girls pre- 
fer something more delicate and sus- 
tained. They would have a heroine 
continually doing agreeable little 
things, like Miss Alcott’s “Jo,” who 
is, I believe, the most popular charac- 
ter in any book written for children. 
She is so altogether human; spicy, 
yet high-minded, and, above all, im- 
pulsive, like themselves. If we would 
get at the secret of what gives charm 
to character, I think it is this, the 
A real 
child is always swayed by caprices, 


showing of lively impulse. 


stopping scarcely one time out of a 
hundred to calculate and study con- 
sequences, and if he avoids all dan- 
gers it is after personal experience 
has taught him what 
When an author presents a cool, far- 
sighted young creature who pauses 


they mean. 


before every attractive caper to de- 
cide whether he will get his feet wet 
or lose his chance of going to heaven, 
one cannot blame little 
reader for throwing down the book. 

There are bits in some good novels 
that children recognize as _ faithful 
painting and like better than any tale 
written down to their understanding. 
Give them the school day experience 
of Jane Eyre, the chapter from ‘The 
Claxtons” about Pisistratus and his 
flower pot, or that picturesque and 
too little known genre bit from Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Pogamec People,” where 
Dolly goes to the illumination, if you 
would learn whether children appre- 
ciate excellence. Dickens’s stories 


a_ sensible 
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about Poor Jo, Harry Walmers, Jr. 
and Little Em’ly are popular. The 
slender volume lately brought out by 
Dickens’s daughter deserves praise, 
yet there is material for more such 
in the master’s works. Every well- 
read woman may, however, make ap- 
propriate selections from the best 
authors to suit the tastes of her little 
hearers. It is one of a mother’s privi- 
leges to introduce her children in this 
manner to what is best in literature 
and not send them forth utterly facile 
and undeveloped, to have their own 
opinions formed by any teacher into 
whose charge they may happen to 
come. Let their right instincts have 
a chance. 

Old books, especially those meant 
for adults, contain treasures not to 
be found on modern juvenile book- 
shelves. Indeed, the majority of 
books written for children are an af- 
front to their taste. They are mostly 
fantastic, exaggerated and lacking in 
true perception of child nature. 
They deal with life from the point of 
view of the adult trying to seem 
young. A kind of mocking humor 
results, which appeals to experience 
but not to innocence. An unsophis- 
ticated child is puzzled and revolted 
by magicians and goblins who talk 
satirically, by animals who are philo- 
sophical, and young persons who are 
made to pose for the purpose of act- 
ing out an author’s idea. To succeed 
with them a writer must be sincere 
and have no double object in view. 
And this is why those child charac- 
ters wrought by the masters to intro- 
duce their more elaborate personages 
strike the chord of young sympathy. 
They are written in the author’s best 
mood and most earnest vein. When 


a novelist presents his hero as an 
infant he knows that he works to win 
or lose all. If he does not succeed 
in making him interesting, it is all 
over. We may waste one perusal on 
his book, but will not return to it. 
If readers universally abided by their 
better impulses there would be a 
great weeding out in our literary 
fields. 

The child does cull sensibly if he is 
allowed. He chooses the story that 
strikes the truest note; that appeals 
both to his knowledge and his im- 
agination. And another fine point 
showing how closely his instinct is in 
agreement with the keenest critics is 
his preference for a certain skilful re- 
serve in the drawing of a character. 
He likes to have his fancy stimulated, 
not satiated.. Perhaps this desire is 
more characteristic of girls, although 
not wanting in boys. Wherever there 
is originality in young readers there 
is present a desire to seize upon any 
idea offered and carry it farther 
along. Some children take pleasure 
in mentally experimenting with any 
hero or heroine they adopt as a friend. 
They invent new situations, develop 
traits an author has barely hinted, and 
solve problems simply suggested. 
Firm outlines, natural tones, are the 
essentials, and with these the child 
improves. 

There is no raconteur more success- 
ful with children than a child with a 
talent for story telling. If books for 
children could be written by children, 
we should then have a real juvenile 
literature. It would be interesting to 
set a phonograph at work in the room 
with a young story teller and study 
the result. Or, if one could accurate- 
ly recall the tales reeled off in one’s 
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own early days to groups of little 
friends, the gist of something to labor 
upon might be obtained. 

It is certain that there ought to be 
present in every juvenile tale an at- 
mosphere of sympathy with childhood, 
and this is difficult to create unless 
the author is young, at least in his 
feeling. The suggestion of effects 
sought in the author’s own view of 
life, instead of resulting. naturally 
from the action of the story, is repug- 
nant. And this may be the reason 
why Grimm’s fairy tales, simple and 
matter-of-fact, even in their exorbi- 
tant use of wealth and power, are pre- 
ferred to Hans Andersen’s, fantas- 
tically beautiful as they are. There 
is too often manifest in them a deli- 
cate irony, a sadness of outlook that 
betrays the poet and sage. 

They are for pensive hours, not for 
the happier periods of life, and al- 
though children will occasionally 
yield to the influence of the meta- 
physical spirit, if it is artful, they in- 
cline toward what is bright and hope- 
ful. Stories may not end in gloom 
nor death, nor in that satirical wind- 
ing up sometimes given as the final 
experience of a hero who has been 
breathlessly watched through many 
adventures, “He awoke and found it 
alla dream!” This makes the child 
feel that his credulity has been played 
upon. 
an anti-climax. 


A confession of unreality is 
Who wants to see 
the wheels the scene moves on? It 
is like being compelled to watch the 
prompter’s box at the opera. The 
most pleasing writer is the one who 
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skilfully preserves an illusion, and 
who carries a reader onward as if 
borne on wings; while in the air the 
earth is only nicely apparent. A 
grown person can seldom enjoy this 
purely psychical experience as keenly 
With what 
How 


as an imaginative child. 
abandon does he enter into it! 
enthusiastically he pursues the flow- 
ery path of “suppose,” which may 
lead, as George Eliot warns, to a 
mathematical dreamland, but is 
youth’s own natural road to a quite 
innocent kind of sensuous enjoy- 
ment. 

The desire to continue such illu- 
sions, to dwell among them for many 
sequent hours, leads a child to love 
long stories and enjoy the multiplica- 
tion of adventures of a favorite hero. 
If he could be made sufficiently at- 
tractive there is a possibility that one 
hero would last a child during the 
term of nursery existence. Such a 
character as the worthy “Tuflongbo,” 
in Holm Lee’s fairy tales, is much 
cherished. 

Yet, although the instinct of child- 
hood is so true, so constant, it is little 
understood by writers and_ mostly 
ignored by educators. Year after 
year books are produced which con- 
tain nothing to appeal to a child’s 
pure taste for the beautiful, the living, 
the everlastingly human in art. If 
the most difficult rdle in all. the lit- 
erary field is to write a successful 
book for children, it is because chil- 
dren are not to be dazzled by tinsel in 
anything which affects their feelings. 
They want gold. 














The Tale of Brooks: Tavern 


By Frederick 


ISTORY, like everything 
else, travels very slowly 
over the old road from 
Acton Common, which 

branches at Rocky Guzzle _ into 
the turnpikes to Sudbury and Con- 
cord and the avenue to the ancient 
town burial ground. The tale of this 
lonesome stretch, within twenty-five 
miles of Boston, is still unwritten. A 
short piece, flanked by tall pines, is 
fittingly known as Cathedral Drive, for 
the whole region invites from the pet- 
tiness and vanity of the trolley world. 
It is a consoling thought that the in- 
evitable electric can never completely 
spoil this section. Nature’s outline is 
too picturesque in Acton for intersect- 
ing street railways to ever make a mere 
steel chess-board of the old town as 
they have often done in the open level 
parts of the state. The whole senti- 
ment of the locality is in itshalf-hidden 
and unexpected features of landscape. 
There is a curious mixture of frank- 
ness and reticence in the expression on 
nature’s face. An authority on the 
topography of Massachusetts has com- 
mented on the strange uncanny hol- 
lows and dimples, the inexplicable 
ridges that suggest human formation. 

The touch of Nature invited the 
touch of Fate. In the early times it 
was a place of concealment. Its secret 
nooks have always been connected with 
stories of buried treasure and the 
abode of pirates and disguised noble- 
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men. Just one hundred years ago, 
banished persons of rank in these very 
woods were brooding over plans for 
the murder of Napoleon, but their tale 
has remained untold except in the 
homes of the old families. Nothing 
has ever lifted the veil from this mys- 
terious legendary lore. The unimag- 
inative historians have been content in 
recording a faithful list of civic and 
military officers and in telling of the 
fight with the mother country at the 
North Bridge, April 19th, 1775, and 
the fight ever since with the mother 
town over the supreme glory of that 
day. Lowell speaks of taking down 
from his bookcase “a volume sap- 
less as the shelf it stood on, and re- 
mote from all present sympathy with 
man or nature as a town history.” 
The people of Acton are not a peo- 
ple of legend and tradition. It is in the 
practical and not the mythical thatthey 
show their quality. There is little heart- 
felt interest in anything that is not 
near and present. Life has a dry, 
peaceful and wealth-seeking same- 
ness. The town has become isolated 
by reason of the railroad development 
of this part of the state. All the lines 
have swept around, instead of passing 
through this hill town. While from 
the car window the canvas of the last 
two centuries seems to unroll as you 
pass through the open plain of Con- 
cord, history is sealed in the wooded 
hills of Acton. An incident here con- 
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nected with the rise or fall of a great 
European family is lost. 

If Longfellow had lived in Acton, he 
would have found in the tales of 
Brooks Tavern more than he found 
in those of the Wayside Inn. 

Concord is the oldest town above 
tidewater in America. For the first 
century of its existence, Acton was 
included in the limits of Concord. One 
of the most influential families in Ac- 
ton came from Sudbury, hence there 
was always an intimacy between the 
three towns. From Rocky Guzzle, 
whose tale of life and death we have 
tried to weave together from frag- 
ments of tradition, roads lead in three 
directions to the respective centres of 
these three towns. One hundred years 
ago this system of turnpikes connect- 
ed three of the best known inns in 
Middlesex County,—Howe’s Tavern 
in Sudbury (Longfellow’s Wayside 
Inn), Wright’s Tavern in Concord, 
the headquarters of Major Pitcairn in 
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1775, 
The names of these taverns appeared 


often in the early records of the three 
in connection with elections, 
training days and ordination dinners. 
When the Rev. Marshall Shedd, father 
of the late Professor W. G. T. Shedd, 
of Union Seminary, occupied the pul- 
pit of Acton parish, the Rev. Abiel 
Holmes of Cambridge, father of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, was entertained 
at Brooks Tavern. 

The most important material, how- 
ever, that I have in regard to Brooks 
Tavern is in statements made in 
my boyhood by Miss Elizabeth N. 
the 
historic inn, and who was six years 
old when the events narrated took 
place. One hundred years ago this 
Tavern was owned and kept by my 
great grandfather, Captain Paul 
3rooks, who had inherited it from his 
father. For over a century this pub- 
lic house on the northeast slope of 


and Brooks Tavern in Acton. 


towns 


Brooks, who was’ born in 
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Acton Common was an_ opposite 
neighbor of the old manse now stand- 
ing, with its spreading gambrel roof 
and small window panes strongly re- 
sembling the Red Horse Tavern of 


Sudbury. 


“Built in the old Colonial day 
When men lived in a grander way.” 


remember Brooks Tavern, 


“As somewhat fallen to decay, 
With weather stains upon the wall, 
And chimneys high and tiled and tall.” 


The upper corner blocks of the 
front door frame were carved with 
concentric circles, a design we often 
see to-day in colonial architecture, 
but these blocks must have been out 
of all proportion to the casement, for 
the wooden rings were of prodigious 
size. The effect was also greatly 
heightened by the singular fact that 
the circular spots remained white, 
while the rest of the building had 
grown black. When a boy, on my 


way to school I had to pass this house 
and I felt as if I were undergoing in- 
spection from an old lady wearing 
spectacles. The stare of those great 
eyes over the front door certainly 
made the old inn more unreal and 
ghostly, for it gave the building an 
expression which only age could ac- 
quire. Few were alive who could re- 
member when it was used as a tavern, 
but the tales that had come down in 
our family quickened my imagination, 
and it had a strong historic influence 
over my early schooldays. 

But in those days the crooked old 
highway was even more suggestive to 
me of the supernatural. It swept 
around from the front of the Tavern, 
almost to the rear, and then descended 
into the valley with a dark serpentine 
course, turning one way and then 
another so abruptly that when the old 
stages started for Concord and Sud- 
bury they were lost sight of as quickly 
as if they had rushed down a spiral 
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TOWN HAIL AND DAVIS MONUMENT. THE 
FORMER ON THE SITE OF THE MEET- 
ING-HOUSE BUILT IN 1807 AND 
BURNED IN 1862 


stairway. Itséemed as if the trees bare- 
ly stood aside to let the carriage pass 
and closed immediately behind it. 
The land slopes so strikingly on all 
sides at Rocky Guzzle that oneseems to 
have reached a depth below the sur- 
face of the earth. The forefinger on all 
the guide-boards directing to this 
place point downward. The graceful 
curves of this old road have played 
many a trick and caused many a 
fright. The road was straightened 
and widened and the adjoining forest 
partly cleared before my time, but no 
house has ever been built between the 
site of the Brooks Tavern on the top 
of the hill and the graveyard gate half 
a mile below, and the grass-grown 
traces of the old winding roadway on 
either side of the present straight 
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course give to an Acton boy his most 
impressive picture of the past. In 
short, this old turnpike from Brooks 
Tavern to Rocky Guzzle does more to 
recreate the historic scenes of Acton 
than all the pages in the town’s safety 
vault. 

On the night of April 18th, 1775, 
an unknown horseman, sent by Paul 
Revere, after arousing Captain Rob- 
bins, not far from the Concord line, 
rode up to Brooks Tavern and the 
commotion of the morning of the 19th 
was witnessed by the two eyes over 
the front doorway of this public 
house, as Captain Isaac Davis formed 
his company of Minute Men on the 
Green, from whence he marched to 
the North Bridge in Concord. Three 
days later, over the same road, his 
body and that of Hosmer and Hay- 
ward, who were killed on the same 
day, were borne to their graves in this 
old burial yard. But it was not to 
be their resting place. In 1851, the 
bodies of these “embattled farmers” 
were disinterred and given a military 
burial in the tomb provided by the 
Commonwealth. On Acton Common, 
the State built a monument, the prin- 
cipal feature of which was a shaft of 
rough hewn granite one hundred feet 
high. At its completion, there was a 
great celebration; and over this very 
road, passing the Tavern, a great pro- 
cession moved. 

The old Brooks Tavern had kept 
its eyes on the world, without blink- 
ing, through all these years. Many 
a night in the winter of ’75, 


“The windows of the wayside inn 
Gleamed red with firelight through the 
leaves.” 


The Minute Men of Acton discussed 
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world-politics around the blazing 
logs in this quaint old mansion long 
before the Concord Fight, and in the 
Brooks Tavern was formed the reso- 
lution that “fired the shot heard round 
the world.” 

On April 19th, 1851, the world 
recognized, through the sanction 
of the State of Massachusetts, 
that this forgotten little colonial 
town of Acton furnished the men 
to lead the column that on the 
old Bridge causeway made the 
first organized resistance in Amer- 
ica to the troops of King George III. 
Ah, that monument dedication was a 
day for this place of slumber and 
dreams! What banners, what flags, 
what martial music. The echo of 
cannon was like thunder over this 
wooded slope, as the Revolutionary 
heroes were escorted from their old 
to their new sepulchre. The Gover- 
nor, George S. Boutwell, rode in state 
and with him United States Senators 
Robert C. Winthrop and Robert Ran- 
toul, Judge E. Rockwood Hoar and 
the poet of the day, the brilliant John 
Pierpont. At the exercises in the 
mammoth tent most appreciative let- 
ters were read from President Millard 
Fillmore, Secretary of State Marcy 
and Daniel Webster. 

Since that occasion, a long line of 
notabilities has visited this spot, driv- 
en over this old road in state at times 
of other celebrations. The list includes 
eight Governors,—Boutwell, Banks, 


Butler, Long, Brackett, Russell, Green- 
halge and Wolcott ; one Attorney-Gen- 
eral and one Secretary of the Treasury. 
At the time of the Peace Jubilee, Pres- 
ident Grant made a brief stop in the 
town. Every Memorial Day the veter- 
ans follow the strains of a dirge over 
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this road, and several times the sur- 
viving members of the first regiment 
that responded to Lincoln’s call in ‘61, 
—The old Sixth that went through 
Baltimore,” have made a_ spectacle 
here. But once this avenue to the Tav- 
ern was filled with an advancing army. 
Rocky Guzzle was crowded for many 
hours with blue and red soldiers and 
marked with innumerable footsteps. 
General Butler paid the rare military 
tribute to the old town and its Revolu- 
tionary martyrs, soon after the Civil 
War, by marching the whole militia 
of the state, cavalry, artillery and in- 
fantry, from its encampment at Con- 
cord to the Davis Monument, and hon- 
ored it nearly all day by the lowering 
of passing colors. It was a pageant 
never to be forgotten, and a salute at a 
soldiers’ grave never before known in 
the country. 

Among the famous ones of the world 
who have travelled along this high- 
way, may be mentioned all the prom- 
inent Anti-Slavery agitators. Garri- 
son once opened an address here with 
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the Scriptural paraphrase, “They that 
turn the world upside down have come 
to Acton.” Whittier planted a pear 
tree, which still grows, near the site 
of the Tavern. It is also possible to 
conjure up the figure of Emerson rid- 
ing in a chaise to conduct a funeral 
service in Acton at the home of a dis- 
tant relative, Hon. Winthrop Emer- 
son Faulkner. The whole town seemed 
under the spell of a tragedy,—the son 
of Colonel Faulkner, a Harvard stu- 
dent, had been instantly killed in a 
railway accident at Porter’s Station, 
Cambridge, when on his way to col- 
lege. Emerson spoke of his interest 
in young Faulkner as a friend and 
classmate of his own son, a frequent 
visitor in his Concord home, and 
closed his remarks with these words: 
“We commit him to the Fates.” 

But it is not to the Minute Men of 
the Revolution, nor the company of 
great ones of the last half-century 
that our tale relates; and the ghosts 
that are encountered at Rocky Guzzle 
do not walk out through the cemetery 
gateway. There is another personage 
whose presence is as real to me as if 
he passed me, whenever I walk 
through this place. The dust of a no- 
bleman is beneath my feet... 

The legend has never been put on 
paper, and it is no easy matter to con- 
nect the links in the chain of tradition. 

The name Rocky Guzzle is bewil- 
dering. It is not suggested by any 
peculiarity of the spot. There is no 
locality in the town so devoid of rocks, 
and if there were a rocky throat, there 
is no stream for it to swallow. It is 
a quict little hollow in a sandy forma- 
tion. Such an inconsistency never 


fastens itself so strongly as a common 
household name in any community, 
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without a grim legend behind it. . A 
name, like money, has to have an in- 
trinsic or redeemable value or it will 
not pass with the Yankee. 

Two observations gave me a clew to 
the name. While living in Plymouth, 
I have noticed the tendency of sea- 
faring men to substitute the termin- 
ology of water with that of land and 
vice versa; a sheltered anchorage is 
called the “Cow Pasture,” a woodland 
lake, “Billington Sea.” This inter- 
change of designations always points 
to a sailor. My other observation was 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, where | 
found another Rocky Guzzle, a wild 
ledgy entrance to a cave where the tide 
enters with great force and sound, and 
an old sea captain told me this name 
was taken from an original Rocky 
Guzzle on the channel coast of Eng- 
land. 

Unquestionably, then, some 
who had sailed the seas and had also 
been an actor here in this lonely wood- 


man 


ed vale gave the name; some soul that 
had been so intimately connected with 
this spot that it heard inthe whispering 
of these dark old pines the gurgling 
waves around some boulder hung with 
sea-weed. Some imagination must 
have been stirred most passionately to 
have even thought in this dull corner 
of the flood-tide beating against a 
headland on a far off shore. There 
must have been a tragedy here. The 
name is not one of common-place as- 
sociations. It is intelligible to me only 
by the tale I heard when a boy, which 
I now give. 

There are many persons scattered 
throughout the country who ‘distinctly 
remember the legend in large black let- 
ters on the white gable of old Acton 
meeting-house, “1807.” That was a 
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Only house standing that witnessed these events 


dramatic year, crowded with the do- 
ings of the great men of the world. 
In that year the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, as they met one another on the 
Acton cart-tracks and bridle-paths, al- 
ways talked about two things, their 
new meeting-house and Napoleon. The 
french Emperor was in the middle of 
his career,—not a Republican, as he 
appeared at the beginning and end, 
but a King of Kings. He was having 
his own way most freely. ,Europe was 
in a general panic. Its balance of 
power had passed away. Prussia had 
just signed the most humiliating treaty 
of Tilsit. Napoleon had told Goethe 
that the character of Caesar had not 
been properly represented on the stage. 
His mastery of the continent was in- 
spiring him to reach beyond. President 
Jefferson received information from 


* Moreau. 


John Quincy Adams, then in the Unit- 
ed States Senate, that Napoleon had 


determined to conquer the British 
provinces and also the United States, 
and form a monarchy under Generali 
The nineteenth century 
opened with far greater perplexities ° 
than those of our own time. It was a 
time of contrasts, inconsistencies, wa- 
verings. The leaders could hardly un- 
derstand the scene around them. Many 
were questioning the truth of the prin- 
ciples that brought about the horrors 
of the French Revolution, ‘for that 
mighty movement had turned out con- 
trary to all expectation. There were 
Frenchmen who looked upon all that 
had happened in the last fifteen years 
asadream. They were still brooding 
over the assassination of Napoleon 
and intending to call back the “Old 
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Family.” In England, Pitts’ 
manding figure had passed away in 
All seemed darkness 
In Amer- 


com- 


disappointment. 
ahead, and no trusted pilot. 
ica there was a tragic irony in the posi- 
tion of Jefferson. The only success of 
his first term as President had been 
in a measure that violated all his party 
views,—the purchase of Louisiana, 
and now as he entered upon his second 
term there appeared such a_ storm 
about to burst from the sea that he be- 
gan to doubt the truth of his own 
words: 


“It will ever be in our power to keep so 
even a stand between France and England 
as to inspire a wish in neither to throw us 
into the scale of his adversary.” 


This year, 1807, was the critical 
point in Jefferson’s career, for he never 
escaped from the misfortune of the 
Embargo. It was also the year of 
Aaron Burr’s intrigue. A republic had 
been resolved into an empire in the old 
world and many feared that an empire 
in the new world would replace the re- 
public. As adventurers from New 
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England and New York sought the 
, so exiles from Eu- 
rope sought Massachusetts. The whole 
world was moving, and in that event- 
ful year of 1807 the whole world was 
a field for a great game of skill and 
chance. 


Mississippi Valley 


One move in this game was doubt- 
less made in Brooks Tavern. 

We look back nearly a century to a 
day at half-past twelve 
Captain Paul Brooks, the 
landlord, is standing with some other 
villagers before the Tavern on the hill. 
They have been drawn out from the 
cool retreat into the sun by thesound of 
voices far below in Rocky Guzzle. It 


summer 
o'clock. 


is like the singing of an army. Nearer 


Boston 
stage climbs around each bend of the 
steep winding turnpike. Ten minutes 
pass, and at last the huge lumbering 
coach and four slowly come through 
the trees. With no flourish, but with a 
heavy panting tug, this unusual load 
of passengers is hauled to the great 
front doorway. It is a company of 
sailors from Boston, hired by the Ac- 


and nearer it comes, as _ the 
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ton Selectmen to raise the timbers in 
the frame of the high tower of the 
new meeting-house on the Common 
near by. The young fellows tumble 
down from the top and out through the 
door and into the old-fashioned dining 
They make two long rows of 
weather-beaten, coarse featured faces. 
Yet as the landlord’s niece, Caroline, 


room. 


passed the open hall door, she saw one 
face so unlike the others that the whole 
group at once assumed a dignity and 
The same bronzed skin, the 
same shock of hair ; but eves that could 


mystery. 


see, where the others merely looked ; 
lines of brow, cheek, nose and mouth 
that recited history and could not be 
hushed. It was one of those rare, fin- 
ished countenances that have a dimpled 
chin and are still strong,—the combi- 
nation of delicate feeling and intense 
cultivation without 
The next time this 


force; inherited 
loss of virility. 
young woman of sixteen, without her- 
self being seen, stole a glance at the 
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young man of twenty-five, she noted 
another thing,-—one of those trifles 
that contain a biography—the sailor’s 
plain collar was relieved by a scarf and 
bow of the finest quality of blue silk. 

Meanwhile this exceptional face had 
not been unnoticed by others as the 
group entered the Tavern. The vil- 
lagers did not go home but remained 
just outside. While the dishes were 
being passed inside the open windows, 
we may be sure a rich dish of gossip 
was furnished the surrounding loafers. 

Two weeks passed, the bell-top 
tower was completed, and the sailors 
returned by the stage to Boston,—all 
but the one with the dimpled chin. He 
read long letters from over-sea. He 
wrote long letters, but his correspond- 
ence never came or went by the stage 
which was the regular mail carrier. 
He often took the landlord’s favorite 
mare and rode down to Rocky Guzzle. 
Here he was seen many times with an- 
other horseman. This mounted com- 


THE OLD MANSE, REMODELED 1780 
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panion was a bent, wizened, twisted 
old man who always met the younger 
one by emerging from a dense bridle 
path that led to Faulkner’s Mills. At 
the first house on that trail the old man 
lived during that summer. He was 
reputed to be a pirate who had come 
to the same house twenty years before, 
and was then thought to have buried 
treasure in Rocky Guzzle. In fact, he 
was once seen pacing from the hollow 
along the ridge to the west. 

The spell over this spot cast by the 
presence of this hideous figure was 
broken as the summer waned. Moon- 
light after moonlight the young sailor 
and the landlord’s niece walked to- 
gether to Rocky Guzzle. Events, how- 
ever, were ‘moving swiftly during that 
wonderful year. 

Aaron Burr was brought to trial in 
the late summer, and a conspiracy to 
divide the states was checked, not to 
reappear again for half a century. 
The peaceful policy of the President 
was changing by the English outrage 
on the frigate Chesapeake. Napoleon 
and Alexander were mapping out the 
world anew. 

One day in the early autumn the 
Boston stage was again awaited with 
great expectancy. As the coach drew 
up before the door of this primitive 
tavern, only three passengers were no- 
ticed by the staring villagers. The 
first to alight was the landlord himself, 
whose whole bearing was more full of 
dignity than his townsmen had ever 
known before. All instinctively felt 


that the guests who followed the Cap- 
tain must be men of high station and 
great repute, and yet no one was aware 
that they were no less personages than 
the second and sixth Presidents of the 
United States. 


The presence of John 
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Adams and his son John Quincy 
Adams for an hour in the Brooks Tav- 
ern is recorded in this legend, although 
all is silent in regard to their mission 
here. The inference is strong that in 
theweb of world-politics then weaving, 
one thread was traced to Acton. Cap- 
tain Brooks, learning that the two dis- 
tinguished statesmen and diplomats 
were stopping over night with a friend 
in Concord only four miles away, rode 
over in the morning and induced them 
to return with him on the noon stage 
We may be sure that the disguised 
young nobleman with the dimpled chin 
was the magnet that drew them to the 
inn. Whether they recognized and 
identified kim as one whom they had 
met under the skies of France remains 
untold. As a souvenir of that day when 
Acton had as her guests two Presi 
dents of the United States, I treasure 
the office desk and two plates from 
the Brooks Tavern dinner set. These 
are the only heirlooms in existence 
connected with the ancient inn. 
There was a Son of the Revolution, 
a descendant of one of the Minute 
Men of 1775, who watched all that 
took place at the Tavern with a jeal- 
ous eye. He was a thoughtful young 
man and could talk intelligently on 
the present international complications. 
He had a deep interest in the success 
of the Federal party, but now had for- 
gotten everything in the world save 
his mad desire to win the landlord’s 
niece at any cost. The fearful struggle 
that was going on in his innermost life 
sometimes betrayed itself through the 
mask that he had worn most of his life. 


A certain loyalty to the Puritan ideal 
had kept this young man in a fixed 
course, but now he seemed to be trying 
to reconcile himself to himself. 


One 
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part of his nature rose up and de- 
nounced the other. The only time, 
however, that he had ever been seen 
without his conventional, guarded ex- 
pression was on his meeting, near 
Rocky Guzzle, two young people walk- 
ing together,—the nobleman with the 
dimpled chin and Caroline with the 
playful blue eyes and wavy blonde 
hair. Then he set his teeth. 

At last the Count disappeared, leav- 
ing no trace of his departure or his 
The hour of the coming of 
the stage then became a tragic hour. 


destiny. 


The landlord assumed a more serious 
pose, as in the front doorway he count- 
ed the arriving guests, and when the 
horses were brought to a standstill af- 
ter their half day’s journey, the face of 
Caroline sadly withdrew from the open 
window. 

More days passed, and the towns- 
people gossiped. They needed no sum- 
When any- 
thing out of the usual run occurred, 


moning for that purpose. 


every shade of opinion was aired in 
the old inn, and as the Boston stage ap- 
talked at 
One remark is preserved of this village 
tattle. A baby had just been named 
for the President, Thomas Jefferson. 
in the bar-room, 
whereupon a decided man said, “Name 
it Judas!” During all these days of 
idle chat, the color was fading from 
the nervous, wistful, living portrait 
framed in the open casement at the 
day’s eventful hour. 


peared, usually all once. 


It was mentioned 


One fine noon, in the time of short 
and frosty days when the stretch be- 
tween Boston and Acton was covered 
in one hour’s less driving, suddenly, 
without a moment’s notice, the big 
stage drew smartly up to the old house. 
No one awaited it at the door, the cus- 
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tomary loiterers had not put in an ap- 
pearance. There was a wildness in the 
voice of the driver that startled all in 
the tavern. The villagers came run- 
ning as if they had heard the deep 
tones of the meeting-house bell ringing 
an alarm. Something unusual had hap- 
pened,—the news of another dazzling 
conspiracy to form an empire in the 
Mississippi Valley, perhaps; a revolu- 
tion quickly growing out of the un- 
known Southwest; an angry stroke of 
Napoleon; another insult by some 
British ship; a declaration of war by 
Congress, which had been specially 
called together a month sooner than 
usual, or a message from Jefferson. 
Those were days of feverish waiting, 
—anything might happen. 

It was the driver, forgetting his 
team and hurrying into the Tavern, 
around whom all crowded. In _ his 
hands was the fine blue silken scarf 
which everyone instantly recognized as 
the neckwear always worn by the 
young nobleman, stained with blood 
and found beside the road at Rocky 
Guzzle. All is soon told now. Only 
one more broken heart, and life-long 
mood of sorrow. Only one more loved 
and lost. 


All down through the generations 
since this mysterious disappearance, 


stories 
the manner of 
have all dif- 


there have been 

of a murder and 

it, but these tales 
fered. There is one tradition that 
the Count came to this country 
because of the hostility of Napoleon 
to his family; that he mixed among 
the sailors on the voyage and learned 
from them of an old pirate who had 
buried treasure near a spot he had 
named Rocky Guzzle; that the Count 
accompanied the sailors to Acton mere- 


strange 
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ly through curiosity; that he visited 
the pirate simply to hear his tales, and 
the jealous rival of the Count for 
Caroline’s favor worked on the pirate’s 
fears of capture, until the Count, dis- 
covering the changed feeling in the 
old man, had secretly fled to Boston, 
but was returning for Caroline when 
the pirate, who always haunted the 
borders of Rocky Guzzle, intercepted 
and shot him. There is another tra- 
dition that the Count had been be- 
friended by the pirate years before; 
that the pirate enabled him to get away 
from France during the reign of ter- 
ror; that they lived together on the 
shore of the original Rocky Guzzle in 


England, and that they met in this spot | 


in the new world by previous agree- 
ment and here laid new plans, being 
really accessories in a great political 
scheme. 

There is a third tradition, similar 
to the second, that the Count had pa- 
pers from Napoleon and concealed his 
real imperial plotting by associating 
his presence with search for buried 
gold; that the pirate took written mes- 
sages between the Count and another 
confederate in Boston; that the Count 
killed the pirate and purposely left his 
own blue silken scarf to cover up his 
deed. 

The next year after this incident 
Captain Paul Brooks sold the tavern, 
removed to Westmoreland, N. H., 
and became the landlord of a Con- 
necticut River inn. He is buried in 
the old cemetery in that town. His 
widow, with her three daughters, re- 
turned to Acton, and for four gener- 
ations all these traditions have been 
handed the old 
House, which is still standing, as in 
1807, directly opposite the site of the 


down in Brooks 
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church on which the young nobleman 
worked and the present town hall. 
Here, it is said, the nobleman often 
called, and since the burning of the 
old meeting house in 1862 and the 
razing of the tavern in 1873 it remains 
the only building on the Common 
connected with the tale. 

It is impossible at this distance of 
time to sift the legends and find the 
true one. At any rate, setting aside all 
myths, we have the never-to-be-for- 
gotten fact that when, forty years ago, 
for a made 


a survey railroad 


through Rocky Guzzle, and 


was 
the en- 
gineer for some reason caused some 
of the bank on the east side of the road 
to be taken away, the workmen in 
digging came upon a human skeleton 
and a few French coins. 

There is also the additional fact that 
after the discovery of the skeleton a 
descendant of the man with whom the 
old pirate had taken refuge drove reg- 
ularly at sunset into the woods near 
this lonesome place, tied his horse to a 
tree, andl passed the night in digging 
for buried gold. The holes he then 
made arc visible today and there is a 
belief among his neighbors that his 
effort was not a failure, for not long 
after he abandoned his strange freak 
he paid off a large, long-standing 
mortgage on his farm, and when he 
died left an estate whose accumulation 
could in no other way be accounted 
for. 

Rocky Guzzle will forever keep its 
secret, but the facts we know verify 
the legend that it has a real secret of 
life and death, and though it grows 


more puzzling to reveal in clear outline 
the dead and gone, still we can never 
pass the place without remembering 
that human nature when it is alive is 
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always and everywhere human nature, 
and that the world over a pretty face, 
a young, knightly figure, a man and a 
woman walking together along a 
wooded road, have been enough to 
arouse jealousy and make the whole 
tragic plot of hate and murder. 

Dr. Harris Cowdrey, the best re- 
membered physician of my boyhood, 
once told me that after a severe surgi- 
cal operation he always rode in his gig 
down to Rocky Guzzle for rest and 
soothing influence. 

Rocky Guzzle is an ideal spot to 
which to take a friend or a book. The 
voices of the pines around the old 
graveyard are never still. It is not 


difficult to imagine above the ascend- 
ing lines of oak and apple trees a cath- 
edral spire in the hill town, and a fine 


_old medieval inn. The loveliness of 


nature’s dimple recalls the young no- 
bleman with the dimpled chin, and if 
you have a speck of poetry in your 
mind, you will smell the sea and find in 
the scent the flavor of a long voyage. 
You will have a greater rapture than 
when near the scene of some gloomy, 
old-world tragedy, for this spot is 
sacred to the memory of two worlds, 
the new and the old,—the last reai 
struggle of the then two opposing 
principles, Aristocracy and Democ- 
racy. 





Lullaby 


By A. B. de Mille 


ge that is weary, 
Eyes that would weep— 
Night comes, my Dearie, 


Sleep. 


Now in the gloaming 
Out of the west, 
Dream-things are roaming— 


Rest. 


Stars without number, 
Peace without bound; 
Hush thee and slumber 


Sound. 


Over my Dearie, 
Night, still and deep, 

Day was so weary— 
Sleep. 


vat = sen Caranpmaten 








A Gastronomic Tragedy 


By Temple Bailey 


RS. DUFOUR turned the 
pillows and rolled her hus- 
band’s chair out into the 
sunlight. Then she sat 
down on the bench beside Mary. 

“He don’t seem to get strong,” she 
said. 

Her big, red face took on a worried 
look as he gazed at her delicate 
spouse. He sat hunched up in his roll- 
ing chair, his pinched face perfectly 
expressionless, his weak eyes blinking 
in the glare. Only his wrinkled hands, 
clutching the robe that lay across his 
lap, showed the agitation that was 
within him. 

Mary Barton thought of those 
hands as they had been thirty yeais 
before. Then they had been soft and 
white, with almond shaped nails,— 
hands so different from those of the 
rough farmers of her own village, that 
they had caught her heart and held it 
until now. 

Not that she loved the man before 
her. The man she loved was the slen- 
der youth with the foreign air, whose 
picture was buried deep in the bottom 
of a lacquered box, together with two 
precious notes and a lock of jet black 
hair. This wrinkled, shuddering old 
man had nothing in common with that 
boy of graceful deportment and soft 
sentences, who had led on her imagi- 
nation, until when he chose another 
woman for his wife, she had nothing 
left to give any one else, and so old 
344 


had 


taaidism and old womanhood 
come upon her. 

“What would you do?” Mrs. Du- 
four lowered her voice, as her husband 
nodded. His hands relaxed, his little 
round bald head dropped back, and he 
slept, the unbeautiful sleep of the aged. 

“T have had the best doctors, and 
tried all sorts of treatment. You can't 
suggest anything, can you?” she fin- 
ished helplessly. 

“Perhaps it is. 
wants.” 

At the word, the bundle of inertness 
opened its eyes, and Mary saw for a 
moment in them the pleading expres- 
sion that had belonged to the youth of 
long ago. 

“France,” he murmured, and _ his 
hands went out with an entreating 
gesture. 

“There, you see,” his wife ejacu- 
lated, irritably. ‘He wants to go, but 
what in the world he thinks I can do 
with him on a boat, when he can’t 
crawl around here, I can’t see.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Mary, with 
the tenderness born of the love that 
had been, “it would do him good to 
see the shores of his native country, 
the houses of his own people, to hear 
his own speech again—” She stopped, 
for there was no response in the face 
of the invalid. “He might enjoy the 
food,” she went on, and the impassive 
face began to take on lines of eager- 
ness. 


France that he 
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But Mrs. Dufour was loud in her 
denunciation of Continental cooking. 

“Such messes. The sauces are 
enough for me. Gaston wanted to 
show me how to make them, but I 
won’t have him killed with such stuff. 
And frogs’ legs!” Her voice was full 
of repressed horror. 

The old man _ shivered hopelessly 
and Mary rose to go. 

“Wait a minute, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Dufour, “while I get John to come and 
roll him. He hates to be left alone.” 

Mrs. Dufour rustled up the path, 
and Mary looked after her, noting the 
heavy figure, the badly cut gown, and 
the impossible bonnet. Susan Brooks 
had been a pretty girl of a hard, coarse 
type, and she had developed into a 
hard, coarse, old woman, without the 
youth which had given her comeliness. 

“Mary!” the air was cut by the thin 
voice. 

She turned to the sick man. He 
was leaning towards her, his face 
lighted up with an eagerness that was 
almost maniacal. There was color in 
his cheeks, and his hands plucked 
feverishly at her gown. 

“Tam not sick. I am not sick.” His 
tongue stumbled over the words. 

She looked at him, uncomprehend- 
ing. 

“T am starved—starved. She gives 
me nothing that I like. I have told 
you—years ago,” the graceful gesture 
of his old hands waved them both back 
into the past, “of Oscar, my friend— 
in Paris. Make her let me go. I 
would go to him and he would give 
me coffee and rolls, the little white 
ones with the brown tops. She gives 
me coffee that is of grain because of 
my digestion. I am not a horse, I 
cannot eat oats and ozzer sings.” He 


was twisting his English, a thing he 
had not done for years. 

“What can I do?” asked Mary. 

“Tell her to let me go. Tell her.” 

The rustle of the silk linings an- 
nounced the return of ‘his wife, and 
he sank back in seeming apathy, as she 
came up with the man. 

Mary and Mrs. Dufour followed be- 
hind the wheeled chair until they 
reached the gate. Then Mary stopped. 

“Good by, Susan,” she said. “I 
go the other way. I think if I were 
you, I should take Gaston over to 
France.” 

“Now, Mary Barton, how do you 
think I can stand such a trip?” Mrs. 
Dufour’s red face looked like a petu- 
lant child’s as Mary kissed it. 

“T am sure you will do it, Susan, if 
it is best for him.” 

As Mary went down the road, it 
seemed to her that nothing in the little 
village, except herself, had changed in 
the last thirty years. It had been up 
this same street that she had tripped 
as a girl. She remembered the pink 
organdie that she had worn the day 
that the French schoolmaster had 
walked with her, and the way her hair 
was curled and parted. The old crab- 
apple tree in front of the Pattersons’ 
was in full bloom then as now, and 
the robins were investigating the ten- 
der green of the lawn. How Gaston 
had admired this first view of a New 
England spring! The enthusiam of 
his artistic nature had brought into 
life beauties which she had never dis- 
covered. 

Poor little girl! Mary Barton 
thought of her as of some one else. 
That tender heart and trustful mind 
were long since dead, and there lived 
only a tall, gray, old woman, of quiet 
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peace, who stepped stiffly across the 
road and opened the gate of her tiny 
cottage, then stopped for a moment 
to look at the sun setting behind the 
big house on the hill, where, by virtue 
of his wife’s money, Gaston Dufour 
lived, the wealthiest man in town. 


The Gaston Dufours went abroad, 
as Mary had suggested. Mary re- 
ceived a letter from Susan in the late 
summer, dated Paris, 
thus : 

“We are at the best English hotel. 
I have had a dreadful time with Gas- 
ton. He wants to eat everything, so 
the other day I went out and bought 
some things, and now I don’t let him 
go to the table. My dear Mary, in 
this I am firm, he shall not ruin his 
stomach with French messes. We 
stay here for a few weeks longer and 


which ended 


then I shall bring him home, and get 
rid of all this worry. 
a nut diet now.” 
Poor Gaston! 
Mary heard nothing more, and the 
summer passed. 


We are trying 


One autumn: evening 
she sat in her little sitting room by the 
light of her open fire. On the hearth 
was the other member of her family, 
a big black cat, Demosthenes, the de- 
scendant of generations of black 
felines who had occupied the post of 
honor at the Barton fireside. Out of 
doors the wind was rising, and there 
was a hint of frost in the air. It was 
on such a night as this, Mary pon- 
dered, that the young Gaston Dufour 
had rapped at the door of her mother’s 
house to ask his way to the nearest 
inn. Mary had opened the door, and 
after that, twice a week, the young 
Frenchman had found his way to the 
little house. 
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Those had been perfect weeks in 
the girl’s quiet existence. Gaston had 
talked of “twin souls” and of much of 
which she had never heard. Her trust 
in him had been the trust of the self- 
controlled New. England maiden, 
raised in the belief that regular weekly 
visits from a man constituted a pledge 
as binding as matrimony. But Gas- 
ton had been bred in a land where love 
and matrimony were conducted on dif- 
ferent lines. Mary might be his twin 
soul, but Susan Brooks had money. 

Therefore one day he proposed for- 
mally for Susan’s hand and was ac- 
cepted on the spot. 

Gaston told Mary of his engage- 
ment, frankly. 

“You are more dear to me, but you 
have no dot,” he explained ardently. 

Mary’s ancestors had not fought for 
nothing, and she bore this blow with 
a fortitude inherited from the sturdy 
stock. She dismissed Gaston with a 
dignity from which there was no ap- 
peal. Heretofore Gaston had been 
told the story of her love in the tender 
droop of the eyes, in the welcoming 
blush, and in the trembling lip, but 
from the moment of his engagement 
he saw no evidence in Mary of any- 
thing but the most casual acquaint- 
anceship. She continued her friend- 
ship for Susan, a friendship which had 
begun in their early school days long 
before there could have been any ques- 
tion of congeniality, and she came and 
went at the Dufour residence when- 
ever the helpless Susan needed her. 

These were the things of thirty years 
ago. Mary brushed away the cobweb 
of memory as she rose to get supper. 
Demosthenes rose also, and went with 
her into the pantry. Mary Barton’s 
pantry was redolent with the atmos- 
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phere of the perfect housekeeper. 
With visions of her rule over Gaston’s 
household had come the desire to com- 
pete with the wonderful cooks of 
which he had told her. So she had 
begged for recipes from the young 
Oscar who was making name and 
fame in Paris. 

When the reason for endeavor in 
this line was removed, she did not 
lose her interest in it, indeed she 
turned to it as her only occupation, 
with the result that she was considered 
the best cook for miles around, al- 
though the country people who were 
raised on certain indispensables could 
not appreciate her triumphs in the 
making of sauces, salads and entrées. 

“Demos,” said Mary, “this is your 
kind of supper.” Demos sniffed 
ecstatically as the silvery fish was 
taken out of the refrigerator and pre- 
pared for the broiler. 

Then the two went into the kitchen, 
and Demos watched his mistress as she 
wiped the lettuce daintily and chopped 
sweet peppers and chives for her salad. 
The fish was put on the broiler and a 
savory and delectable sauce set bub- 
bling in a little saucepan on top of the 
stove. 

Demos again followed his mistress 
as she went into the sitting room, 
where she drew the table in front of 
the fire and set it quickly for one. 
Then back to the kitchen again, to tura 
the broiler and stir the sauce, and at 
last the fish was served, its perfect 
brown harmonizing with the quartere:l 
lemon and cress which surrounded it. 

The feast being ready, Demos sat 
down to watch Mary, curling his tail 
around him tightly, as if to hold in 
his too-eager anticipation. 

Before the silver knife had been put 
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into the fish, however, there came 2 
faint rap at the door. Mary rose and 
opened it, and started back as she saw 
the white face of an old man peering 
in. 

She controlled herself quickly. 

“Come in, Mr. Dufour,” she said. 

He came into the old room, which 
should have been thick with memories 
of youth and love; but his eyes saw 
only the feast. 

“T smelled your coffee, and I made 
John stop and let me come in. Susan 
won’t know. She’s gone on ahead to 
open the house,” he chuckled as he 
tugged at his coat. 

Mary helped him, struggling all the 
time with a sense of an unconventional 
situation. 

“Sit down here.” 
place at the little table. 

There was no further word of invi- 
tation or acceptance. She knew and 
he knew that he had come for the food, 
not for her. As she laid a second 
place, she looked at his old face wist- 
fully. “Does he remember nothing, 
nothing?” She drew herself together 
sharply. “You are an old woman, 
Mary Barton,” she whispered, “‘and he 
is an old—old—man.” 

She brought rolls, white inside and 
brown without. He ate the fish de- 
vouringly. 

“This is Oscar’s sauce,” he cried, 
after the first mouthful. “You excel, 
Mademoiselle.” . His hand was on his 
heart with half-forgotten courtesy. 

When Mary brought the lettuce, 
pale green and white and crisp, with 
the peppers, the oil, the olives, the 
vinegar, and all the other concomi- 
tants of a perfect salad, his old fingers 
trembled with eagerness. 

“T will mix it. It shall be a salad 


She indicated a 
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of history. You shall tell of it in the 
years to come.” 

But his hand trembled, 
oil was spilled over the tablecloth. 
Mary repaired the damage, and the 
second trial resulted in the proper 


and the 


mixing. 

When the coffee was poured, black 
and aromatic, he stood up with his 
hands on his heart, and waved his 
hand to his hostess. 

“T drink to the queen of cooks.” 

In spite of a bewildered sense of un- 
reality, Mary thrilled at the compli- 
ment. 

Over the coffee Gaston became talk- 
ative. 

“She drove me mad. She has no 
fine feeling. I have not complained in 
all these years at the awful things she 
cooks. But to be in Paris, to be near 
Oscar. To have him bring to me a 
dish of mushrooms, stuffed with oyster 
crabs, and to see her, the vandal, the 
uncomprehending one, the woman who 
knows nothing,’—his hands tore at 
his thin hair,—‘‘to see her take them 
from me and give to me a sof’ boil egg 
and a health biscuit. I rave and I 
rave, and she bring me back.” 

Tears of disappointment stood in his 
eyes. 

“T should have marry you,” he said. 
“You have ze fine feeling.” 

Mary blushed to the roots of her 
soft, gray hair. It sounded positively 
immoral to hear this old Frenchman 
talk of her as his possible wife,—this 
old, raving, eager gourmand. 

He felt in his pocket and found a 
cigar. 

“Susan wouldn’t let me,’ he mum- 
bled, “but she won’t know.” 

Mary left him then, and gave Demos 
the scanty remains of the fish, setting 
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before him, also, a compensating sau- 
cer of cream. Then she cleared the 
tabie, set it back in the corner, and 
went to the pantry to put things in 
order. 

As the fragrance of the cigar stole 
through the felt the 
subtle influence of the presence of the 
masculine in her maidenly home. She 
looked at Gaston through the pantry 
Only the back of his head couis 
So might the lover of her 


rooms, Mary 


door. 
be seen. 
youth have sat, when he had become 
She 
came out into the sitting room, her 
heart softened by the moment of im- 
agination. 

The peace of the little home was 
softening him, too, and bringing into 
life the petrified emotions of his long 
sealed heart. The old clock struck, 
and the chiming notes awoke the mem- 
ories of the days of long ago. 

He looked at Mary as she came 
towards him. Her slender figure still 
had in it something of the grace of 
youth. Her soft, gray hair formed a 
frame for her delicate face, her laven- 
der gown was cut with taste and a 
sense of the artistic. 

He held out his hands as she came 


the companion of her old age. 


towards him. 

“Mary,” he said, and his face was 
transformed. “Mary.” 

There was a hurried step on the 
porch, and without knocking, Mrs. 
Dufour entered. 

The nervous frown on her face 
deepened as she saw her husband’s 
cigar. 

“What are you thinking of, Mary? 
He will kill himself. He ought not 
to smoke, and the idea of his walking 
from the carriage alone. I told Joha 
that I should never let him out of my 
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sight again. It was lucky I followed 
so soon.” 

She stopped breathless. Out of her 
husband’s face all the tender lines had 
faded. He was again an ungracious, 
senile invalid. 

“Go away,” he snarled. 

Mary helped Susan to wrap him up. 
He was whimpering softly like a badly 
treated animal. 

She watched them go across the 
moon-lighted lawn, the old man’s fig- 
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ure drooping beside the erect one of 
his wife, then she went in and shut 
the door. 

The shadows gathered deep around 
her, the fire died down, and Demos 
cuddled into her lap for warmth and 
sung himself to sleep. The old clock 
chimed out the late hour, but the sound 
fell on the unheeding ears of the old 
woman who still heard the “Mary, 
Mary,” of the man he might have 
been. 





The Waiting of Helen Horton 


By Mabel A. Rundell 


USINESS _ had 
East and on 
journey to 


called 
my return 
the western 
state of my adoption, the 
desire came to me, as indeed -it often 
had before, to take the little branch 
railroad that led to Norris and visit 
the little town among the hills which 
had been my birthplace and which I 
had not seen for twenty years. 


me 


This time I carried out my inten- 
tion, and the following evening found 


me 
with a genial doctor of the place, 
who had done me many a kindness 
in my rather friendless youth; and 
who, greatly to my surprise, had not 
only recognized me, but had been 
undisguisedly glad to see me, and 
had carried me off, from my aimless 
wandering down the straggling main 
street, to his own snug little domain, 
where his trim, bright-éyed wife had 


smoking my after-dinner cigar | 


made me as welcome and comfortable 
as only a kind-hearted woman can. 
They seemed really delighted to have 
this slight break in the rather hum- 
drum routine of their existence, and 
I found the quiet atmosphere so rest- 
iul to nerves jaded by business that I 
gladly lingered. 

As we sat and talked, in the cool- 
ness of the evening, on the broad, 
green lawn, I was really surprised to 
find how many I recalled of the ac- 
quaintances of my boyhood, and how 
much Dr. Clayburn could tell me 
about them. The physician in a 
small town, if he be of the right 
stamp, comes very near to the lives of 
the people, and I listened to many 
curious bits of history as the doctor 
delved in the memories of years of 
practice. . 

During a pause in our conversation, 
the figure of a woman passing in the 
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street caught my eye. She moved 
erect and swiftly, with a sure step, 
and though she was dressed most un- 
obtrusively in some dark material, 
there was that about her that would 
have attracted attention anywhere. 
Her face was colorless and very calm, 
yet (the feeling seized me at once that 
the placid exterior covered a smoul- 
dering fire. It was the look of the 
ascetic and something more. I have 
seen it occasionally in the eyes of a 
nun. 

“Who is it?” I said in a low tone 
to Dr. Clayburn. 

He followed my glance and an- 
swered, “Helen Horton. Don’t you 
remember her? Old Judge Horton’s 
daughter. You lived not far from 
their big white house on the hill; it 
was the only show place in the 
town.” 

“What! That Helen Horton?” 
said I. “Why, as I remember her, she 
was as frail and irresponsible as a 
little windflower, and this woman is 
marble and steel.” 

“Nevertheless that is Helen Hor- 
ton,” replied Dr. Clayburn. “It is 
rather an unusual thing, the change 
in her, even among the odd things of 
a doctor’s experience.” 

His voice was low, and he sat for 
some time reminiscently puffing his 


‘cigar and gazing into the soft, damp 


shadows that were gathering under 
the trees; then he resumed: 

“T knew all about Helen Horton, 
from her listless, characterless child- 
hood. I was always treating her for 
some little ailment, and never ac- 
complishing anything to my satisfac- 
tion; there seemed never anything to 
build on, no constitution, no vital 
force. All her desires were gratified, 


and she had not many. To all intents 
and purposes, she was an only child; 
the other child, a son, whom you do 
not probably remember, was a great, 
strong, rollicking fellow, as different 
from Helen as can well be imagined. 
He was much the older and went to 
Annapolis and into the navy while 
Helen was yet a little thing. 

“When the girl was twenty she 
manifested her first human interest by 
falling in love, not very violently to 
be sure, but she became engaged. 
The man was really not worthy of 
her, but the old Judge and his wife 
could never deny her anything and 
were really pleased to see her at last 
more like a normal girl. 

“But it did not last long. The 
man’s innate coarseness, revealed on 
closer acquaintance, repelled her 
delicate, shrinking nature, and she 
grew indifferent to him. It was 
then I was first seriously alarmed 
about her. She seemed to lose even 
her usual slight interest in life and I 
exhausted all my arts trying to 
awaken some response in that nerve- 
less girl. 

“Just at this time, while Helen grew 
neither better nor worse, her mother 
was seized with typhoid fever, and 1 
sent to New York for a nurse. Her 
name was Octave Masterson, and it 
suited her well. She was rather plain 
in appearance, but a woman of un- 
usual magnetism; young, clever, 
strong, cheerful, with a low, merry 
laugh, and pulsing with life to the 
ends of her cool, steady fingers. 
Helen Horton turned to her at once, 
as a little, sickly plant turns to the 
sun; and, rather to my astonishment, 
Miss Masterson seemed greatly at- 
tracted to the girl. I suppose Helen’s 
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helplessness appealed to her strength, 
and perhaps with her ready sympathy 
she detected in the frail little soul 
depths the rest of us had never dis- 
covered. The friendship between 
them grew fast and firm, and Helen 
began to gain strength and animated 
ways, quite unknown to her formerly. 

“When Mrs. Horton recovered, I 
advised them to have Miss Master- 
take Helen to California. I 
thought the change of scene and 


son 


climate, and more than all Miss 
Masterson’s care, might work won- 
ders. The Hortons would have 


trusted her to no one else, but Helen, 
rather to my astonishment, was all 
eagerness to go, and they finally con- 
sented. 

“The two were gone six months. 
We had not expected them to stay so 
long, but Helen was so delighted with 
everything, and her letters were filled 
with such glowing accounts of the 
beauties of the country, of her own 
improving health, and of Miss Master- 
son’s untiring care and devotion, that 
the father and mother had not the 
heart to call her home. 

“But at last she wrote they were 
coming, and the day after their ar- 
rival they came up to my office to see 
me. I had expected great improve- 
ment, but I was simply astounded at 
the transformation that had taken 
place in Helen. She was rosy, glow- 
ing, with an effervescent vitality and 
charm I had never dreamed her 
capable of. She had a hundred ques- 


tions to ask and as many things to 
tell me of their travels, and in every- 
thing she appealed to Miss Master- 
Out of her own abounding life, 
Octave Masterson seemed to have in- 
fused strength and spirit into this 


son. 


frail girl, who hung on her every 
word and look with a beautiful and 
yet pathetic appeal. After they left 
the office, I sat a long time ponder- 
ing over the unusual sympathy be- 
tween them, and wondering what the 
outcome of the friendship would be. 

“In the Norris Hospital at this 
time the place of matron was left 
vacant, and on my recommendation, 
Miss Masterson was appointed to the 
position. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded Helen’s joy in hearing of it. 
Much of her time after that was spent 
in the matron’s private rooms, and 
during Miss Masterson’s free hours 
she was at Judge Horton’s, while her 
short vacations they spent at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains together. 

“All Helen’s latent possibilities 
seemed brought out by this com- 
panionship. As quite a child she had 
tried to play the violin, and in her 
usual half-hearted had never 
made much progress; but Miss 
Masterson was passionately fond of 
music, with the true artist’s tempera- 
ment, and her inspiration communi- 
cated itself to Helen. 
sons while she was away and they 
played together, Miss Masterson 
the piano. I heard them one night 
and never forgot it; there was some- 
thing strange, almost eerie, in Helen 
Horton’s playing. It was not espe- 
cially brilliant in technique, to be 
sure, nor even correct, but it was the 
voice of a human soul. Listening, 
one could fancy she was drawing the 
bow across her heartstrings. 

“And so it went on for several 
years,—a perfect companionship be- 
tween two human beings: Miss 
Masterson happy and content, Helen, 
vibrating, radiant. And then a man 


way 


She had les- 
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stepped in, and in a few short weeks 
marred two lives. 

“He was a clever enough fellow and 
handsome, though I always thought 
him rather a weak nature. He came 
as house physician to the hospital, and 
his admiration for Miss Masterson 
was soon apparent. 
ingly unconscious or indifferent for 
a time, but no woman finds it easy to 
withstand a man’s love, and her in- 
terest grew; while poor Helen looked 
on in unbelieving wonder, that soon 
changed to desperate pain. That she 
could be obliged to share Octave’s 
love with any one had never occurred 
to her, and there must have been 
some stormy scenes between the two; 
for more than once I was called to 
Judge Horton’s to find Helen half 
lifeless among her pillows, with what 
seemed to be a sharp heart attack, and 


She was seem- 


Miss Masterson bending over her,— 
white, silent, remorseful. 

“But fate was stronger than Helen 
Horton’s love, and Octave Masterson 
gave up the struggle. In a few months 


she was married and went with her 
husband to a western city, and there 
came over the face of her friend the 
look you saw to-night. I thought she 
would not bear it long, but she said 
to me once, as she rallied from a sink- 
ing spell, “If I live, she will need 
me,—some time.” 

“That is ten years ago and she has 
changed but little. Her father and 
mother died not long after, and she 
looked about for something to fill her 
empty life. She turned the big, old 
house into a ‘Foundlings’ Home.’ 
The grounds are full of the happy 
play of tiny children, sent out from 
New York. She goes among them, 
always tender, always busy, and they 
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cling about her and worship her as a 
saint, though 
smile. 


they rarely see her 


“Such a woman as Helen Horton 
could not of course always pass un- 
sought. Rumor has it that more than 
one wooer has gone up the flower 
bordered walks to her door, but 
whatever she says to them they have 
kept their own counsel, and no one is 
the wiser. 

“T see a great deal of her through 
tne babies, as she calls me to attend 
all their ailments, but she never al- 
ludes to Miss Masterson, and whether 
she hears from her or not I do not 
know. Others have told me that her 
husband is dissipated, that her life has 
been a disappointment, and it has 
taken all her strength and courage to 
keep them from actual want. Mean- 
while Helen Horton is waiting.” 

“We were silent for a time; om 
cigars had gone out; then I said: 
“Yes, and her face is the face of a 
woman who knows how to wait, 
-——even into eternity.” 

The next morning, as I lay dream- 
ing in the shadow of one of the great 
elms, the doctor came to me with a 
look of trouble in his eyes. “I have 
been out to the ‘Foundlings’ Home,’ ” 
“Helen 
had a letter this morning from Octave 
Masterson. She writes that her hus- 
band is dead, that she is coming back, 
and that with the little foundlings 
she and Helen will take up their old 
life together.” 

“And Helen Horton’s waiting 1s 
ended,” I said. 

“No,” he answered, “she is waiting 
still_—in eternity. She dropped down 
without a sigh, with the letter in her 
hand, and her face is transfigured.” 


he said, speaking slowly. 
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DANIEL VOSE (SUFFOLK RESOLVE) HOUSE, MILTON LOWER MILLS 


The Suffolk Resolves 


By M. P. Webster 


HE powerful and far-reach- 

ing influence of the New 

England town meeting finds 

its most important illustra- 

tion in the famous paper known as 
the Suffolk Resolves. The story of 
which is that of the towns of Suffolk 
County, in 1774, and especially of Bos- 
ton, whose struggles and sufferings 
had enlisted the sympathy not only of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
but of the whole continent, from Que- 
bec to South Carolina, and even of 
many people in England. While the 
tyranny of King and Parliament was 


felt throughout the colonies, Boston, 
then a little town of sixteen thousand 
inhabitants, had made the most deter- 
mined and spirited resistance, and had 
openly defied the power of the English 
government. Accordingly Boston and 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay 
were singled out for punishment. The 
rule over them became more and 
more stringent, and in 1768 troops 
were sent to enforce their obedience, 
for George the Third and his minis- 
ters were determined to crush this 
spirit of revolt. 

Realizing the importance of the 
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crisis and that on their conduct de- 
pended the fate of the entire country, 
the people of Boston saw clearly that 
their only hope for the future lay in 
the united action, not merely of the 
different towns and counties of the 
province, but of the several English 
colonies. At a town meeting, held 
November 2, 1772, Samuel Adams 
ptoposed that a committee of corre- 
spondence should be appointed to pre- 
pare a statement of the rights of the 
colonists and of the infringements of 
those rights, and send them to the 
other towns, accompanied by a letter 
“requesting a free communication of 
their sentiments on this subject.” 
Governor Hutchinson wrote to Lord 
Dartmouth of this “foolish scheme,” 
as he called it, and even some of the 
friends of Adams laughed at it. But 
three years later John Adams wrote: 
“When a certain masterly statesman 
invented a committee of correspond- 
ence in Boston, did not every colony, 
nay, every county, city, hundred and 
town upon the whole continent, adopt 
the measure, I had almost said as if it 
had been a revelation from above, as 
the happiest means of cementing the 
union and acting in concert?” Soon 
the province was organized, and with- 
in four months the Virginia Legisla- 
ture proposed a system of correspond- 
ence between the colonies, and thus 
united them into a confederation. In 
May, 1774, the Sons of Liberty of New 
York asked Massachusetts to name 
the time and place for a general Con- 
tinental Congress, and on June 17, just 
a year before the battle of Bunker Hill, 
the Massachusetts Legislature, behin 1 
locked doors and while the governor’s 
secretary sought in vain to enter with 
a proclamation dissolving the assem- 
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bly, under the intrepid leadership of 
Samuel Adams, chose their delegates 
and appointed the first meeting of the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia 
on September 1. It actually met on 
the 5th, four days before the passing 
of the Suffolk Resolves. 

Meantime the local affairs of Bos- 
ton and the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay had gone from bad to worse. 
Four acts had been passed by Parlia- 
ment which reduced the colony almost 
to a condition of slavery. These were 
the Port Bill, by which the port of 
Boston was blockaded after the first 
of June; the Regulating Act, by which 
the executive power, including the 
courts of justice, was concentrated in 
the hands of the governor; the so- 
called “Murder Act,” by which magis- 
trates, revenue officers or soldiers, in- 
dicted for murder or other capital of- 
fence in Massachusetts, were to be 
transferred for trial to Nova Scotia 
or Great Britain; and a bill legalizing 
the quartering of troops in Boston. A 
fifth act established the Roman Cath- 
olic religion and French laws in Cana- 
da and extended the Province of 
Quebec as far as the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi; a measure much opposed in New 
England because of the influence of 
the Roman Catholic religion in politi- 
cal matters. These acts so roused the 
people that they could with difficulty 
be restrained by their leaders, who felt 
that while the acts should be resisted 
with firm determination, the country 
was not yet ready to resort to arms 
and that a premature conflict could re- 
sult only in disaster and defeat. 

Boston showed its characteristic en- 
ergy. The Port Bill was read at a 
town meeting held on May 13, 1774, 
three days after its receipt, and the 
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records show that a committee was 
appointed to consider ‘““what measures 
are proper to take upon the present 
exigency.” At an adjourned meeting, 
held the same afternoon, it was voted 
that a “Circular Letter” should be 
Written to the several towns of this 
province and to the several colonies 
and that “messengers should be dis- 


patched with all possible speed,” and 
we learn later that “Mr. Reviere” 
started on this errand the very next 
day. It was also voted at the same 
meeting “that it is the Opinion of this 
Town, that if the other Colonies come 
into a joint Resolution, to stop all Im- 
portations from Great Britain & Ex- 
portations to Great Britain, & every 
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part of the West Indies, till the Act 
for Blocking up this Harbor be re- 
pealed, the same will prove the Salva- 
tion of North America & her liberties. 
On the other Hand, if they continue 
their Exports & Imports, there is high 
Reason to fear, that Fraud, Power, & 
the most Odious Oppression, will rise 
triumphant over Right, Justice, Social 
Happiness, & Freedom—And more- 
over, that this vote be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the Moderator to all our Sis- 
ter Colonies in the Name & Behalf of 
this Town.” At the town meeting of 
May 30 it was voted “That the Com- 
ittee be desired to prepare a 
Paper, to be carried to each Family 
in the Town, the Report of which to 
be, not to purchase any Articles of 
British Manufactures, that can be ob- 
tained among Ourselves, & that they 
will purchase Nothing of, but totally 
desert those who shall Counter-work 
the Salutary Measures of the Town. 

“Voted, that the Comittee of Corre- 
spondence be & hereby are directed, 
to communicate the Non Consumption 
Agreement aforesaid to the other 
Towns in the Province.” 

This paper, which was known as the 
Solemn League and Covenant, caused 
great division of opinion; for many 
felt that the committee had exceeded 
their authority. On June 17, while 
the Legislature were choosing repre- 
sentatives to the Continental Congress, 
a town meeting was held, of which 
John Rowe, a Boston merchant, says 
in his diary: “A generall town-meet- 
ing this fore-noon—they chose mee 
Moderator. I was much engaged & 
therefore did not accept.” (An un- 
usual proceeding in so public spirited 
aman.) “The People at present seem 
very averse to Accommodate matters. 
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I think they will Repent of this Be- 
havior Sooner or Later.” On June 
27 he writes: “Town Meeting the Hall 
so full they adjourned to the Old 
South Meeting house the Debates were 
for and against the Committee of Cor- 
respondence very warm on both sides 
it Lasted all Day and adjourned till to- 
morrow 10 of Clock.” On June 28 
he writes: “The Town met again at 
the Old South Meeting. The Debates 
very warm on both sides. I think 

. . the Committee are wrong in the 
Matter. The Merchants have taken 
up Against them they have in my 
Opinion exceeded their Power & the 
Motion was put that they should be 
dismissed the Gentlemen that made & 
supported this Motion could not obtain 
their Vote the Majority were Four to 
One Against them this affair will 
cause Much Evill one against the 
other. I wish for Peace in this Town, 
I fear the Consequences.” 

No wonder the Boston merchants 
were anxious; for the condition of the 
town, whose harbor was now in the 
possession of a fleet of war ships, was 
indeed pitiable. Bancroft says: “Not 
a scow could be manned by oars to 
bring an ox or a sheep or a bundle of 
hay from the islands. All water car- 
riage from pier to pier, though but of 
lumber, or bricks, or lime, was strictly 
forbidden. The boats between Boston 
and Charlestown could not ferry a 
parcel of goods across Charles River, 
the fishermen of Marblehead, ‘sending 
dried fish to the poor of Boston,’ were 
obliged to transport their offering in 
wagons by a circuit of thirty miles.” 
The town was full of British soldiers. 
Business was paralyzed. A _ letter 
written at this time says: “When I se- 
riously reflect on the unhappy situation 
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we are in, I can’t but be uneasy lest y® 
trade of the town should never be re- 


instated again. . . . You can have no 
just conception how sensibly I am af- 
fected in my business. . . . Such are 
the inevitable consequences resulting 
from a stoppage of trade; for if you 
consider the branch of the distillery of 
rum alone, at the smallest computation, 
is allow’d to be a loss of six thousand 
pounds Lawful money, a week to the 
town, as the expense attending the 
transportation of molssses 28 or 30 
miles by land, and the rum when made 
the same distance (to be ship’d for 
foreign markets) is equal to a prohibi- 
tion—that the manufacturers of that 
article in Mistick, Watertown, Salem, 
Haverhill and Newbury engross the 
whole of the trade, and it’s a chance 
(after being Jong used to those chan- 
nels for a supply) whether it will ever 
revert to us again.” (Andrews, 
August 20, 1774.) 

In this time of need the sympathy of 
the entire country went out toward 
Boston. “Gifts were offered-from far 
and near. South Carolina sent two 
hundred barrels of rice and promised 
to make the gift a thousand. Wash- 
ington headed a subscription paper in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, with fifty 
pounds; Wilmington, North Carolina, 
raised two thousand pounds currency 
in a few days; flour, cattle, sheep, fish, 
came from New England towns; Que- 
bee sent over a thousand bushels of 
wheat ; and Augusta County, Virginia, 
offered one hundred and thirty-seven 
barrels of flour.” (Gilman’s “Story 
of Boston.”’) 

“Lord North had no expectation 
that we should be thus sustained,” said 
Samuel Adams; “he trusted that Bos- 
ton would be left to fall alone.” But 
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instead, the Boston Port Bill had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect. It was this 
measure that stirred New York to pro- 
pose the Continental Congress. Ban- 
croft says: “The port act had been re- 
ceived on the tenth of May; and in 
three weeks the Continent, as 
‘one great Commonwealth,’ made the 
cause of Boston its own.” 

3ut it was one thing for the other 
colonies to send assurances of sympa- 
thy and gifts of money and provisions; 
to write in indignation that they should 
not pay for an ounce of the detested 
tea; to toll the bells in Philadelphia 
when the Port Bill went into opera- 
tion ; or to observe the day in Virginia 
with fasting and prayer; it was quite a 
different thing and a far more serious 
matter for them to stand shoulder to 
shoulder wifh Massachusetts in oppos- 
ing the Regulating Act, which utterly 
annulled her charter and established a 
new form of government for the prov- 
ince. The other colonies had been 
moulded by influences and traditions 
which were very different from those 
of Massachusetts. Would it be pos- 
sible to reconcile these differences; to 
unite all the colonies in a common 
cause; to smooth away jealousies; to 
establish mutual understanding and 
confidence? The Massachusetts dele- 
gates had a difficult task before them. 
They were first of all to learn the char- 
acter and disposition of the other dele- 
gates ; then they were to place the case 
of Massachusetts before them so clear- 
ly that it could not fail to be under- 
stood ; and finally, they were to secure 
that substantial codperation without 
which the brave struggle of Boston 
would have been in vain. 

And who were these four delegates 
upon whom the fate of the state and 
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of the nation depended? First and 
foremost was Samuel Adams, at this 
time fifty-two years of age; Thomas 
Cushing, the speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, a man 
of great influence, moderate and con- 
ciliatory, forty-nine years of age; 
Robert Treat Paine of Taunton, a law- 
yer, and a man of forty-three, noted 
for his scholarship, ability and wit; 
and another lawyer, John Adams, then 
thirty-eight years of age, and so the 
youngest of the group. The last two 
had served four years before as prose- 
cutor and defender in the trial of the 
soldiers who took part in the Boston 
massacre. 

Behind these delegates were the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, eagerly awaiting 
the decision of Congress and ready to 
do all they could to bring about the 
wished-for result. Bancroft tells us 


that before leaving for Philadelphia, 
on August 10, Samuel Adams had con- 
certed the measures by which Suffolk 
County would be best able to bring 
the wrongs of the town and the prov- 
ince before the general Congress; 
and he left the direction with Joseph 
Warren, who was to send a memorial 
of the result to Philadelphia. Warren 
wrote to him on the 15th that dele- 
gates had been chosen for the first 
meeting of the convention, and again 
on the 21st, saying, “I shall take 
care to follow your advice respect- 
ing the county meeting, which, depend 
upon it, will have very important con- 
sequences. The spirits of our friends 
rise every day.” 

Meantime the other counties had not 
been idle. Berkshire had met long 
before, on July 6, at Stockbridge; 
Worcester on August 9; Middlesex on 
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August 30; and Essex, Cumberland, 


Hampshire, Plymouth and Bristol 
during September. Reports of these 
conventions will be found in the Jour- 
nals of the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts. They all passed reso- 
lutions, which agree, first, in declaring 
their allegiance to King George the 
Third; second, in firmly opposing the 
acts of Parliament in which their char- 
ter rights are violated. The action of 
the Worcester convention was espe- 
cially vigorous. On August 31 thev 
passed resolutions calling the people 
together to prevent the sitting of the 
court on September 6, in obedience to 
which about six thousand assembled in 
military order, and “Having been 


formed in two lines, the royalist jus- 
tices and officers were compelled to 
pass through the ranks, pausing at in- 
tervals to read their declarations of 
submission to the public will.” 
In Suffolk County the patriots had 
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held their first meeting on August 16, 
at Doty’s tavern, in what was then 
Stoughton, now Canton. This old 
house, which was standing until 1888, 
was on the Canton road, very near 
Blue Hill. It had been chosen by the 
advice of Samuel Adams, who ‘“de- 
sired that some inland town should be 
selected, where the Congress might 
meet, free from interference.” “Early 
in the forenoon the delegates began to 
arrive. The members from the inland 
towns came on horseback, while young 
Dr. Warren, with his Boston friends, 
drove up in a stylish berlin, drawn by 
four horses, with a coachman in livery 
on the box and footman on the rum- 
ble. From old Stoughton came Par- 
son Dunbar in gown and bands... 
against the advice of many of his 
friends, his relatives and (even) his 
own son.” (Huntoon, “History of 
Canton.”) 

One of the Boston delegates to this 
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convention, writing a few days later to 
Samuel Adams, says: “We were per- 
fectly unanimous and firm in the com- 
mon cause. Colonel Thayer particu- 
larly said, we must all appear undis- 
guised upon one side or the other. 
Good Parson Dunbar gave us the most 
extraordinary liberty prayer that ever 
I heard. He appeared to have the 
most divine, if not prophetical, enthu- 
siasm in favor of our rights, and stood 
with us till eight o'clock at night.” 
The result of the meeting may be seen 
in the following letter, which was sent 
to the different towns: 


“Roxsury, Aug. 18, 1774. 
‘*Gentlemen:— 

A meeting of gentlemen from every 
town and district in the county of Suffolk, 
except Weymouth, Cohasset, Needham, 
and Chelsea, was held at Colonel Doty’'s, 
in Stoughton, on Tuesday, the 16th cur- 
rent, to consult what measures were 
proper to be taken by the people of the 
county at this most important and alarm- 
ing crisis of our public affairs. But, as 
several towns had not appointed dele- 
gates for the special purposes of a county 
meeting, they did not think proper to 
proceed to complete the business pro- 
posed; but, in order that the proceedings 
of such a meeting might be more valid 
and authentic, they came unanimously 
into the following resolve, and appointed 
a Committee to transmit the same to 
every town and district in the county; 
viz.: 

“Whereas it appears to us that the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, in violation of 
the faith of the nation, have, in direct in- 
fraction of the Charter of this Province, 
contrary to Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, and the natural constitutional 
claim of British subjects, by an Act 
called the Boston Port Bill, a Bill for 
amending the Charter of the Province, 
and another for the Impartial Adminis- 
tration of Justice, with all the parade and 
ostentation of law and justice, attempted 
to reduce this Colony to an unparalleled 
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state of slavery; and whereas the several 
Colonies on this continent, being justly 
and properly alarmed with this lawless 
and tyrannical exertion of power, have 
entered into combinations for our relief, 
and published sundry resoluiions, which 
we are determined to abide by in support 
of common interest:— 

“We earnestly recommend to our breth- 
ren of the several towns and districts in 
this county to appoint members to attend 
a county convention for Suffolk, at the 
house of Mr. Woodward, innholder, in 
Dedham, on Tuesday, the sixth day of 
September next, at ten o’clock, before 
noon, to deliberate and determine upon 
all such matters as the distressed circum 
stance of this province may require. We 
therefore transmit the same to you, to 
be laid before your town, to act thereon 
as you may think proper; and we beg 
leave to add our request, that the gentle- 
men who may be chosen by your town 
would be very punctual to the hour pro- 
posed for the convention, as it [is] very 
probable the business will take up the 
rest of the day. 

“We are your humble servant, by order 
of Committee. 

NaTH. PATTEN. 
To the Gentlemen Selectmen for the town of 
Roxbury.” 


(Heath Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc.) 


The house of Mr. Woodward, who 
was a leading citizen of Dedham and 
a delegate to the convention, stood di- 
rectly opposite the present courthouse. 
The meeting there on September 6 ap- 
pointed a large committee, headed by 
Warren, to draft a set of resolves, and 
then adjourned to meet on September 
g, at the house of Daniel Vose, in Mil- 
ton, where the report of the committee 
was read and the resolves unanimously 
passed. 

At this time the position of Milton 
was a peculiar one. Although a little 
town of about a thousand inhabitants, 
less than one-fifth of its present popu- 
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lation, we must think of it then as a 
much more important place, relatively 
speaking, than it is now. It had been 
a social centre ever since the days 
of Governor Belcher and _ Pro- 
vincial Secretary Foye, members 
of whose families still remained 
in the town. Just above the vil- 
lage, at the summit of Milton Hill, 
stood the house of Governor Hutchin- 
son, with its beautiful English garden, 
and not thrge months before the meet- 
ing of the Suffolk Convention ‘the 
governor himself had walked through 
the village street, past Daniel Vose’s 
house on his way to take ship 
for England, shaking hands as he 
went with his fellow-townsmen of 
both political parties, with whom he 
was personally a favorite, and bidding 
them a cordial farewell. 

Milton also counted among its citi- 
zens other men of learning and refine- 
ment. Among her delegates to the 
convention there was at least one Har- 
vard graduate, Dr. Samuel Gardner. 
Another, David Rawson, was after- 
wards representative of Milton in the 
Provincial Congress. A more influen- 
tial man than either of these had been 
Oxenbridge Thacher, Jr., grandson of 
Milton’s first minister, whose death, 
some nine years before, had been a 
great loss to the patriots. A lawyer 
of great ability and a member of that 
noble band whose eloquence had “as- 
sociated Faneuil Hall with the idea of 
civil freedom,” the government party 
had “hated him worse than even Otis 
or Samuel Adams and had feared him 
more.” 


The intellectual status of Milton and 
its patriotic spirit are well shown in 
the resolutions passed at a town 
meeting on the 25th of July, which 
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must have been held in _ response 
to the receipt of the “Solemn League 
and Covenant,” sent out by the Bos- 
ton Committee of Correspondence in 
June. The record of this meeting is 
as follows: 


“At a town-meeting held by adjourn- 
ment from the 27th day of June 1774 to 
the 25th of the next July at 4 of the Clock 
afternoon. 

“1st the Committee appointed at the last 
Town Meeting to consider and determine 
upon some proper measure for this Town 
to come into Respecting the situation of 
publick affairs Reported as follows, viz. 

“We the Inhabitants of Milton acknowl- 
edge George the third to be our rightful 
Monarch—we feelingly Declare ourselves 
to be his true and loyal Subjects—and 
next to the Horrors of Slavery we detest 
the thought of being seperated from our 
Parent State. We have been wont to 
glory in our connexion with our Mother 
Country—our hearts have been ever 
warm with filial affection and we are 
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ready and willing on all proper Occasions 
to spend our Blood & Treasure in de- 
fence of his Majesties Crown & Dignity— 
and we are Equally ready and willing to 
spend our ALL in defending our own 
religious and civil Liberties when invaded 
by any humane Power. We have been 
taught from our Mothers Breasts, that 
our Freedom is a Jewel of Inestimable 
Value, that ‘one day one hour of Virtuous 
Liberty, is worth a whole Eternity of 
Bondage’ that ‘Free Government sup- 
poses that the conduct of affairs may be 
inquired into & spoken of with Freedom 
—That opposition in a loyal Regular way 
to measures which a person thinks wrong, 
cannot but be allowed in a free Govern- 
ment. For ‘it is in itself Just, and also 
keeps up the spirit of Liberty,’ ac- 
cordingly we claim a right, ‘especially in 
times of Publick Trial’ freely to speak 
against & zealously to oppose any 
Measures by whomsoever adopted which 
are aimed at the Déstruction of our Con- 
stitutional Liberties, which alter our good 
and ancient Usages—and which are de- 
signed to make us Slaves, for such meas- 
ures are base & wicked, and ought to be 
resisted,’ the Destruction of a free Con- 
stitution of Government, though:men see 
or fancy many defects in it, and whatever 
they design or pretend, ought not to be 
thought of without Horror, for the de- 
sign is in itself unjust since it is roman- 
tick to suppose it legal; it cannot be pros- 
ecuted without the most wicked means; 
nor accomplished but with the present 
ruine of Liberty, religious as well as civil 
—and whoever will thoroughly consider, 
in what Degree Mankind are really in- 
fluenced by reason & in what Degree by 
custom, may be convinced, that the state 
of human Affairs does not even admit an 
eyuivolent for the mischief of setting 
things afloat, and the dangers of parting 
with those Securities of Liberty, which 
arise from regulation of long prescription 
and ancient Usage. ‘But in defiance of 
the Laws of God and society, in direct 
Violation of Sacred Compact, the British 
Parliament have assumed a Power to 
alter and destroy our free Constitution of 
Civil Government and to introduce any 
Species of oppression whatever. Now 
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that such pretended Omnipotency ought 
to be opposed when assumed by any set 
of men unless they have infinite Wisdom 
to direct, and infinite Goodness to stimu- 
late them to a righteous conduct, is a 
dictate of common Sense, and whether 
these are predicable of the present British 
Parliament let Gods inteligent Creation 
Judge.’ 

“And being clearly of opinion that to 
withstand such assumed Power, and to 
oppose in a regular way; the Oppressive 
Measures which are carrying into Execu- 
tion by such Power is a Duty we owe to 
God, to ourselves, and to unborn Millions, 
we therefore RESOLVE that we will 
unite with our Brethren THE SONS OF 
FREEDOM IN AMERICA in any 
proper Measures, that may be adopted to 
defeat the late cruel & oppressive Acts of 
the British Parliament respecting Amer- 
ica, and this Distressed Province in par- 
ticular—to extirpate the Idea of Tyraniz- 
ing, which is so fondly fostered in the 
Bosoms of those in Power—and to secure 
to ourselves and to Posterity our invalu- 
able Rights & Privileges. 

“A Non-Consumption Agreement we 
think the most rational as it is the most 
Peaceful, But as Committees from the 
several Colonies on this Continent are 
soon to meet and to deliberate & deter- 
mine upon some wise & proper Measures 
for the recovery & Establishment of 
American Liberties—and as we doubt 
not but the WISDOM OF AMERICA 
will fix upon such righteous measures as 
will Eventually prove not only the Salva- 
tion of this Extensive Continent but also 
the Permanentest Dignity of Great 
Britain, we therefore RESOLVE to 
commit our cause under God, to them, 
and to adopt such Righteous Measures 
as shall be by them recommended to 
the Colonies as necessary to regain & 
secure our free Constitution of Govern- 
ment, 

“We wish them a seasonable & Joyful 
Meeting-—and a happy union of sentiment 
—and may God Almighty direct and pro- 
tect them. We return our sincere thanks 
to the Town of Boston for their inde- 
fatigable & noble Exertions in the cause 
of Freedom—and beg them still to watch 
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upon the walls of our Jerusalem and not 
to be weary in well doing.” 


“Davip RAwsoNn 

RateoH HovuGHTon 

AMARIAH BLAKE 

OLIVER VOSE 

JosEpH CLapP 

SAMUEL HENSHAW, JUN® 

SAMUEL GARDNER 
Committee.” 

“MILTON 25 July 1774.” 

(Milton town records.) 

Milton counted among its citizens 
not only social and intellectual, but 
business leaders as well. As early as 
1633 the first gristmill in the country 
had been built on the site now occu- 
pied by one of the Baker chocolate 
mills ; the chocolate business itself was 
established in 1765; the Milton paper 
mills, the first in the country, were in 
1769 sending as far as Portsmouth for 
rags; the slitting mill at Mattapan was 
the first in the province. Mr. James 
Boice and Captain Daniel Vose, both af- 
terwards representatives of Milton in 
the Provincial Congress, were well- 
known business men. 

At that time Captain Vose’s home 
stood farther up the street than it does 
now, being afterwards removed to its 
present location and enlarged. The 
beautiful elms in front of it were 
planted in 1784 by Captain Vose’s son- 
in-law, Dr. Amos Holbrook. It was 
most conveniently situated for a coun- 
ty convention, being near the junction 
of the post road from Boston to 
Plymouth and the “great road to 
Taunton.” 

At the meeting there on September 
9g nineteen towns and districts were 
represented, most of them appointing 
five delegates ; some, only one or two; 
some as many as seven—all leading 
men, as befitted the occasion. Many 
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of their names are found among the 
minutemen who hurried to Lexington 
on the 19th of April; one, Isaac 
Gardner of Brookline, the first Har- 
vard graduate to be killed in the Revo- 
lution, fell on that day; and another, 
Captain Eleazer Kingsbury of Need- 
ham, was wounded. The moderator 
was Deacon Joseph Palmer of German- 





From photo by Walter Stimson 


SPOT WHERE CAPTAIN ISAAC GARDNER FELL, 
NORTH AVE., NEAR SPRUCE ST., 
CAMBRIDGE 
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town, in Braintree, who was _ after- 
wards made a brigadier general; the 
clerk was Major William Thompson, 
a well-known patriot from Brookline. 
From Stoughton came Thomas Crane, 
a native of Milton, who, with Daniel 
Vose, was to furnish most of the pow- 
der used by the province during the 
first three years of the war, manufac- 
turing it in Stoughton, which then 
included Canton, on nearly the same 
site as that occupied by the Revere 
Copper Company, whose business, 
started by Paul Revere, is still carried 
on by his descendants. From Roxbury 
came William Heath, afterwards ma- 
jor general in the Continental army. 
From Boston came, alas, the traitor, 
Dr. Benjamin Church. From Boston, 
too, came the leader, Joseph Warren, 
chairman of the committee which had 
drafted the resolves, who, although 
only thirty-three years of age, was 
celebrated as a physician, a writer and 
an orator; was a grand master in the 
Masonic fraternity, and soon to be 
made a major general in the army, and 
whose death at Bunker Hill left or- 
phan four little children, already 
motherless, and deprived his country 
of one of her greatest and noblest 
men. 

Few details of the convention have 
come down to us. We know that the 
oth of September was a beautiful 
day, that the delegates must have been 
in good spirits over the news from 
Worcester; we may guess that toasts 
“were drunk to the brave men there 
and in the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia ; we are shown the door- 
way in which Warren stood as he 
read the resolves, paragraph by para- 
graph, to be considered and voted upon 
by the assembled delegates. We know, 
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too, that not a man gave way to fear, 
and that every vote of the convention 
was a unanimous one; and we know 
that the resolves were sent to Phila- 
delphia by Paul Revere. 

Nearly a month had now passed 
since the delegates to the Continental 
Congress had set out on August 10, “in 
a coach and four, preceded by two 
white servants, well mounted and 
arm’d, with four blacks behind in liv- 
ery, two on horseback and two fooi- 
men.” (Andrews.) A large number 
of gentlemen had escorted them as far 
as Coolidge’s, in Watertown, where 
an entertainment had been prepared. 
As they proceeded on their way they 
had everywhere been received with 
demonstrations of sympathy and re- 
spect. Seven miles out of New Haven 
they were met by a great number of 
carriages and horsemen, and John 
Adams writes in his diary: 


“As we came into the town, all the 
bells in town were set to ringing, 
and the people, men women and _ chil- 
dren, were crowding at the doors and 
windows, as if it was to see a coronation. 
At nine o’clock the cannon were fired, 
about a dozen guns, I think. . . . No 
Governor of a Province, nor General of 
an army, was ever treated with so much 
ceremony and assiduity as we have been 
throughout Connecticut ;” and he 
writes to his wife from Philadelphia: “I 
have not time nor language to express 
the hospitality and civility, the studied 
and expensive respect, with which we 
have been treated in every step of our 
progress.” And again, a little later, “I 
shall be killed with kindness in this place. 
We go to Congress at nine, and there we 
stay, most earnestly engaged in debates 
upon the most abstruse mysteries of 
state, until three in the afternoon; then we 
adjourn, and go to dine with some of the 
nobles of Pennsylvania at four o'clock, 
and feast upon ten thousand delicacies, 
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and sit drinking Madeira, Claret, and 
Burgundy, till six or seven, and then go 
home fatigued to death with business, 
company and care.. Yet I hold out sur- 
prisingly.” Later, he says: “There ts a 
great spirit in the Congress. But our 
people must be peaceable. Let them ex- 
ercise every day in the week if they will, 
the more the better.... But let them 
avoid war if possible —if possible I say.” 
(Oct. 7.) In his next letter he gives us 
the following glimpse of the Congress: 
“This assembly is like no other that ever 
existed. Every man in it is a great man, 
an orator, a critic, a statesman; and 
therefore every man upon every question 
must show his oratory, his criticism and 
his political abilites. The consequence of 
this is that business is drawn and spun 
out to an immeasurable length. I believe 
if it was moved and seconded that we 
should come to a resolution that three and 
two make five, we should be entertained 


with logic and rhetoric, law, history, poli- 
tics, and mathematics, and then—we 
should pass the resolution unanimously in 
the affirmative.” 


Such was the assembly before whom 
the four delegates were to state the 
case of Massachusetts. Moreover, 
they had to overcome a feeling of per- 
sonal prejudice against themselves. 
When within a few miles of Philadei- 
phia, they were told by some of the 
Sons of Liberty, who had come to 
meet them, that letters had been writ- 
ten to that city and to all the South by 
some of the friends of government 
in Boston, in which they were repre- 
sented as four desperate adventurers. 
According to these letters: 


“Mr. Cushing was a harmless kind of 
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man, but poor, and wholly dependent on 
his popularity for his subsistence. Mr. 
Samuel Adams was a very artful, design- 
ing man, but desperately poor, and wholly 
dependent on his popularity with the 
lowest vulgar for his living. John Adams 
and Mr. Paine were two young lawyers, 
of no great talents, reputation, or weight, 
who had no other means of raising them- 
selves into consequence than by courting 
popularity. We were all suspected of 
having independence in view—an idea as 
unpopular in Pennsylvania and in all the 
Middle and Southern States as the Stamp 
Act itself. ‘Now,’ said they, . .. ‘you are 
the representatives of the suffering State. 
.. . You have been long persecuted—your 
feelings have been hurt, your passions 
excited; you are thought to be too warm, 
too zealous, too sanguine. You must be 
very cautious; you must not come forward 
with any bold measures, you must not 
pretend to take the lead. You know 
Virginia is the most populous State in the 
Union. They are very proud of their 
ancient dominion, they think they have 
a right to take the lead, and the Southern 
States and the Middle States, too, are 
too much disposed to yield it to them.’ 

“This was plain dealing and . . . there 
appeared so much wisdom and good 
sense in it, that it made a deep impression 
on my mind, and... on all my col- 
leagues. 

“This conversation, and the principles, 
facts, and motives, suggested in it, have 
given a color, complexion, and character, 
to the whole policy of the United States 
from that day to this.” (Mr. Adams is 
writing in 1822.) 

We cannot wonder at the estimate 
in which Virginia was held when we 
remember that among her delegates 
were Peyton Randolph, president of 
the Congress; Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee and George Washington. 
But it was not possible for the Massa- 
chusetts men to keep in the back- 
ground. At the very first meeting it 
was given to Samuel Adams to speak 
the right word at the right time; a 
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word of inestimable weight in uniting 
the colonies ; which showed at the very 
outset the willingness of the Massa- 
chusetts delegates to adopt the funda- 
mental principle without which there 
could have been no union, viz., a spirit 
of mutual toleration which could over- 
look minor differences of opinion in 
recognition of the fact that in spite of 
these differences they were all at heart 
united in love to God and to their 
country. 

The incident is told as follows in a 
letter written by John Adams to his 
wife: 

“When thé Congress first met, Mr. 
Cushing made a motion that it should be 
opened with prayer. It was opposed by 
Mr. Jay, of New York, and Mr. Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, because we were so 
divided in religious sentiments, some 
Episcopalians, some Quakers, some Ana- 
baptists, some Presbyterians and some 
Congregationalists, that we could not 
join in the same act of worship. Mr. 
Samuel Adams arose and said he was no 
bigot, and could hear a prayer from a 
gentleman of piety and virtue, who was at 
the same time a friend to his country. He 
was a stranger to Philadelphia, but had 
heard that Mr. Duché deserved that 
character, and therefore he moved that 
Mr. Duché, an Episcopal clergyman, 
might be desired to read prayers to the 
Congress, to-morrow morning. The 
motion was seconded and passed in the 
affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our presi- 
dent, waited on Mr. Duché, and received 
for answer that if his health would permit 
he certainly would. Accordingly, next 
morning he appeared with his clerk and 
in his pontificals, and read _ several 
prayers in the established form; and then 
read the Collect for the seventh day of 
September, which was the _ thirty-fifth 
Psalm. You must remember this was the 
next morning after we heard the horrible 
rumor of the cannonade of Boston.* I 


* This was a story of bombardment arising out of exag- 
gerated reports at the time the gunpowder was seized at 
Charlestown. 
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never saw a greater effect upon an audi- 
ence. It seemed as if Heaven had or- 
dained that Psalm to be read on that 
morning. After this, Mr. Duché, unex- 
pected to everybody, struck out into an 
extemporary prayer, which filled the 
bosom of every man present. I must con- 
fess I never heard a better prayer, or 
one so well pronounced. Episcopalian as 
he is, Dr. Cooper himself never prayed 
with such fervor, such ardor, such earnest- 
ness and pathos, and in language so ele- 
gant and sublime—for America, for the 
Congress, for the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and especially the town of 
Boston.” 


The first business of the Congress 
was to examine the credentials of the 
delegates, pass resolutions regulating 
their transactions and appoint two 
committees, one “to state the rights of 
the colonies in general,” the infringe- 
ments of these rights and the “means 
most proper to be pursued”’ for their 
restoration; the other to examine and 
report upon the laws affecting the 
trade and manufactures of the colo- 
nies. Then, after thanking the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia for 
offering them the use of their books, 
they adjourned from day to day await- 
ing the reports of the committees. 
On September 14 the delegates from 
Massachusetts placed the resolves of 
the county of Middlesex before the 
Congress. They were read, but no 
action was taken upon them, for Sam- 
uel Adams and his colleagues were, 
no doubt, waiting to hear from Boston 
and from Suffolk County. Every one 
is familiar with the famous ride of 
Paul Revere on the 19th of April, 
in 1775, but history has little to 
say about the equally important one 
which he took in September, 1774, 
when in one short week he carried the 
Suffolk Resolves from Boston to Phil- 


adelphia. On the 19th of September 
Samuel Adams writes: 


“Last Friday Mr. Revere brought us 
the spirited and patriotic resolves of our 
county of Suffolk. We laid them before 
the Congress. They were read with great 
applause, and the enclosed resolutions 
were unanimously passed, which give you 
a faint idea of the spirit of the Congress. 
I think I may assure you, that America 
will make a point of supporting Boston 
to the utmost.” On Saturday, September 
17, the day after the Resolves reached 
Philadelphia, John Adams writes: “This 
was one of the happiest days of my life. 
In Congress we had generous, noble 
sentiments, and manly eloquence. This 
day convinced me that America will sup- 
port the Massachusetts or perish with 
her.” And on the 18th, in a letter to his 
wife, he says: “Two votes . .. were 
passed yesterday, and ordered to be 
printed. You will see them from every 
quarter. These votes were passed in full 
Congress with perfect unanimity. The 
esteem, the affection, the admiration for 
the people of Boston and the Massachu- 
setts which were expressed yesterday, and 
the fixed determination that they should 
be supported, were enough to melt a 
heart of stone. I saw the tears gush into 
the eyes of the old, grave pacific Quakers of 
Pennsylvania . . . do entreat every 
friend I have to write me. Every line 
which comes from our friends is greedily 
enquired after, and our letters have done 
us vast service. Middlesex and Suffolk 
have acquired unbounded honor here.” 


The votes which Adams mentions 
are as follows: 


“Resolved unanimously, That this as- 
sembly deeply feels the suffering of their 
country men in the Massachusetts Bay, 
under the operation of the late unjust, 
cruel, and oppressive acts of the British 
Parliament—that they most thoroughly 
approve the wisdom and fortitude with 
which opposition to these wicked minis- 
terial measures has hitherto been con- 
ducted, and they earnestly recommend to 
their brethren, a perseverance in the same 
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firm and temperate conduct as expressed 
in the resolutions determined upon, at 
a meeting of the delegates for the county 
of Suffolk, on Tuesday the 6th instant, 


trusting that the effect of the united 
efforts of North-America in their behalf, 
will carry such conviction to the British 
nation, of the unwise, unjust and ruinous 
policy of the present administration, as 
quickly to introduce better men and 
wiser measures. 

“Resolved unanimously, That contribu- 
tions from all the colonies for supplying 
the necessities, and -alleviating the dis- 
tresses of our brethren in Boston, ought 
to be continued, in such manner and so 
long as their occasions may require.” 


On Saturday, October 8, 


“The Congress resumed the consideration 
of the letter from the Committee of Cor- 
respondence in Boston and... 

“Resolved, That this Congress approve 
the opposition of the inhabitants of the 
Massachusetts Bay, to the execution of 
the late acts of Parliament; and if the 
same shall be attempted to be carried into 
execution by force, in such case, all 
America ought to support them in their 
opposition.” 

And two days later it was 


“Resolved unanimously, That every per- 
son and persons whomsoever, who shall 
take, accept, or act under any commission 
or authority, in anywise derived from the 
act passed at the last session of parlia- 
ment, changing the form of government, 
and violating the charter of the province 
of Massachusetts Bay, ought to be held 
in detestation and abhorrence by all good 
men, and considered as the wicked tools 
of that despotism, which is preparing to 
destroy those rights, which God, nature, 
and compact, have given to America.” 


This action of the Continental Con- 
gress produced a great effect both in 
this country and in England. A 
writer of the times says: 

“The friends of America have the satis- 


faction to learn that the Resolves of the 
late Continental Congress respecting the 
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votes of the County of Suffolk published in 
the English papers here not only surprised, 
but confounded the ministry, as by it they 
perceive the Union of the Coloriies to be 
complete, and their present menaces only 
mark their despair. 

“At a meeting of the Freeholders and 
other Inhabitants of the Town of Boston 
at Faneuil Hall... December  3oth, 
1774— 

“Mr. Samuel Adams in the Chair. ... 
The following Vote expressive of the 
Gratitude of the Town for the benevolent 
Assistance received from the other Col- 
onies under our present Calamities, & 
the kind Recommendation of the late re- 
spectable Continental Congress for future 
Support—Passed Nem. Cont. 

“Whereas the Town of Boston is un- 
fortunately become the most striking 
Monument of Ministerial Tyranny & Bar- 
barity, as is particularly exhibited in 
the sudden shutting up this Port thereby 
cruelly depriving the Inhabitants of this 
Metropolis of the Means they have hither- 
to used to support their Families; And 
whereas our Brethren of in the other Col- 
onies, well knowing that we are suffering 
in the common Cause of America & of 
Mankind have, from a generous & Broth- 
erly Disposition contributed largely 
towards our Support in this Time of our 
General Distress (without which many of 
our worthy and virtuous Citizens must 
have been in imminent Danger of perish- 
ing with Cold & Hunger)—And whereas 
the Honble Members of the Continental 
Congress have kindly recommended us to 
our Sister Colonies, as worthy of farther 
Support from them, while the Iron Hand 
of unremitting Oppression lies heavy upon 
us. Therefore Voted, that this Town, 
truely sensible of the generous Assistance 
they have received from their sympathiz- 
ing Brethren, return them their warmest 
& most sincere Thanks for the same: And 
they pray that GOD, whose beneficence 
they so gloriously imitate, may bestow 
upon them the Blessings he has promised 
to all them, who feed the hungry & cloath 
the naked: And the Thanks of this Town 
are accordingly hereby given to our 
benefactor aforementioned, & to the 
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Honble Members-of the Congress for 
their Benevolence towards us, expressed 
as aforesaid, which Support, if continued 
cannot fail of animating us to remain sted- 
fast in defending the Rights of America.” 


chosen by special town meetings 
called in response to the letter sent 
out by order of the preliminary 
meeting, August 16. It is distinctly 
stated that every town and district 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


(*Afterwards Representatives in the Provincial Congress.) 


BELLINGHAM. 


*Stephen Metcalf, 
Committee of 


Correspondence. 


BosTON. 


*Joseph Warren. 
*Benjamin Church. 
*John Pitts. 
Benjamin Kent. 
*Oliver Wendell. 


BRAINTREE. 


*Joseph Palmer. 
*Ebenezer Thayer. 
Thomas Penniman. 


BROOKLINE. 


*William Thompson. 


*Benjamin White. 
Isaac Gardner. 
*John Goddard. 
Thomas Aspinwall. 


CHELSEA. 


Samuel Sprague. 
Samuel Sargeant. 
*Samuel Watts. 


DEDHAM. 


William Avery. 


Richard Woodward. 


Nathaniel Sumner. 
Daniel Gay. 
Ralph Day. 


DoRCHESTER. 


Samuel How. 
*Lemuel Robinson. 
*Ebenezer Withington. 
*James Robinson. 

John Minott. 

William Holden. 
John Homans. 


MEDFIELD. 


Simon Plimpton, 
Eliakim Morse, 
*Seth Clark, 
*Daniel Perry, 
*Moses Bullen, 
Committee of 
Correspondence. 


MeEpway. 


Daniel Pond. 
*Jonathan Adams. 
Elijah Clark. 
Joshua Partridge. 
Eleazar Adams, Jr. 


MILTON. 


*David Rawson, 
William Taylor, 
Samuel Gardner, 
Amariah Blake, 
Ralph Houghton, 

Committee of 
Correspondence. 


NEEDHAM. 


*Eleazar Kingsbery. 


Lemuel Pratt, 

Jonathan Deming. 
Samuel Daggett. 
Caleb Kingsbery. 


RoxBury. 


Nathaniel Patten. 
*William Heath. 
Nathaniel Felton. 
Ebenezer Dorr. 
David Weld. 
Eben Whiting. 
Jeremiah Parker. 


STOUGHTON. 


*John Withington, 
Theophilus Curtis, 
John Kenney, 
Josiah Pratt, 
*Thomas Crane, 


Committee of 
Correspondence. 


STOUGHTENHAM. 


*John Swift. 
Eijah Hewins. 


WALPOLE. 


Nathaniel Guild. 
*Enoch Ellis. 
Samuel Cheney. 


WRENTHAM. 


*Jebez Fisher. 
*Lemuel Kollock. 
Ebenezer Daggett. 
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The names of the delegates from 
Weymouth, Hingham and Cohasset 
are not specified on the town rec- 
ords. These three towns were 
probably represented by commit- 
tees whose duties covered a more 
general field of work. 

On September 28, 1774, the town of 
Weymouth 


“Voted To axcept of the 19 Resolves 
Drawed up by the County Committee & to 
stand by them Resolves.” 


At Hingham 


“the Committee appointed to meet the 
Committees from the several Towns in the 
County of Suffolk Reported to the 
Town” on September 21 and the Resolves 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





were voted “to be 


Town.” 


agreeable to the 


On October 7, Cohasset 


“Voted to accept of the Report of the 
Committee for the County of Suffolk.” 


It seems probable that Wey- 
mouth may have been represented 
by Nathaniel Bayley, Hingham by 
Benjamin Lincoln and Cohasset by 
Isaac Lincoln, all of whom were 
later in the Provincial Congress. 

The Suffolk Resolves are too long 
for insertion here. They are given 
in full in “Acts and Resolves of the 
Continental Congress,” in Teele’s 
“History of Milton” and in Frothing- 
ham’s “Life of Joseph Warren.” 





Schools and Colleges in Colonial 
Times 


By Homer J. Webster 


HEN we consider our vast 
educational system of to- 
day, with its excellent 
free schools and en- 

dowed colleges on every hand and its 
universities so well equipped for ad- 
vanced research, all opening their 
wide doors of opportunity to Ameri- 
can youth; and when we consider 
further that all this vast system from 
its very inception has sprung up 
within the short space of but two and 
a half centuries, our admiration for 
American educational zeal is pro-~ 
found; ‘and when we remember also 
the many difficulties—financial, physi- 





cal, religious and political—which our 
forefathers had to face in founding 
this system, our admiration is in- 
creased. Almost every American 
schoolboy knows the date of the 
founding of Harvard College, our first 
institution of higher learning; but 
how many of them remember with 
equal pride the date of the origin of 
our public school system? And yet 
of the two, which is the more im- 
portant conception? The one is the 
students’, the other is the people’s 
college. The one builds the super- 
structure; the other lays the founda- 
tion. The one opens its doors to the 
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favored few; the other, to the less 
fortunate many. The one is for a 
class; the other is for all. 

The first feature of the colonial 
schools which impresses one is that 
they were mainly under the patronage 
and control of the church instead of 
the state. Massachusetts originated 
the public school system by legisla- 
tive enactment in 1647, and Connecti- 
cut foilowed in 1650. The Massachu- 
setts laws provided that every town 
of fifty freeholders should maintain a 
district school, and that every town 
of one hundred freeholders should 
maintain a grammar school, and the 
Connecticut laws were similar. These 
are the only examples of state con- 
tro] and uniform systems of schools 
in colonial times. In all the other 
colonies, each parish or settlement 
had its own school and was a law 
unto itself. The colonies in general 
showed a disinclination, to say the 
least, to state control of their schools 
or to the establishment of uniform 
systems. In Rhode Island the people 
would tolerate no legislative inter- 
ference with the education of their 
children, which, like religion, was 
considered strictly a parental and 
individual duty. In Virginia the 
words of Governor Berkeley have be- 
come historic: “I thank God there are 
no free schools or printing presses 
here, and I hope we shall not have 
them these hundred years.” It must 
be remembered, however, that it was 
against free schools only that he 
spoke, for he favored private schools 
and academies. His wish as to free 
schools was gratified, for Virginia had 
none till they were introduced 
through the efforts of Jefferson over 
a century later. In Pennsylvania, 


also, although the Friends, Mora- 
vians, Germans and others had suc- 
cessful schools, there was no public 
school system. A _ heterogeneous 
population, and the idea that public 
schools were a form of charity, pre- 
vented their introduction. The 
southern colonies had a few private 
and parish schools, and the wealthy 
families had their own tutors and sent 
their children to New England or to 
England for higher learning. It 
should be noted that “public” and 
“free” schools then were not such in 
the sense in which those terms are 
now used, but required the payment 
of fees or rate-bills, at least from all 
who could afford to pay. 

That the colonial colleges also were 
founded, governed and _ supported 
mainly by church influences is ap- 
parent from the most superficial in- 
vestigation. Let us consider briefly 
the first three colleges, Harvard, Wil- 
liam and Mary and Yale. Ministers 
led in founding them; their courses 
of study were calculated for the train- 
ing of ministers; ministers were their 
chief administrators. There were 
strong reasons for all this. The 
ministers were the educated class. 
The coming generation must have 
men prepared to take their places. 
The colonists had come to America 
partly for freedom of worship and the 
church must be maintained. It was 
already organized and was prepared 
to direct education. On the other 
hand, the state was poorly organized 
and besides, the idea of state control 
of education was not yet generally 
established. So that while these 
institutions did receive more or. less 
pubiic support, the part of the state 
was mainly that of handmaid to the 
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church. Concern for the religious 
welfare of the colonists is a promi- 
nent note in all the literature relating 
to the beginnings of the early colleges. 
Harvard was founded, “that the light 
of learning might not go out, nor the 
study of God’s word perish,” the 
people “dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches when their 
present ministers should lie in the 
dust.” Of its five hundred graduates 
in the seventeenth century, fully one- 
half, it is estimated, entered the 
ministry. Yet that a liberal spirit 
prevailed there is shown by the fact 
that no religious test was required of 
Harvard professors, and it was made 
a welcome home for all denomina- 
tions. In the founding of William and 
Mary we find similar notes of re- 
ligious concern. In 1660, the Virginia 
Assembly asked for a royal endow- 
ment of the college, ‘‘to the end that 
the church of Virginia might be 
furnished with a seminary for minis- 
ters of the Gospel, that the youth 
might be piously educated in good 
letters and manners, and that the 
Indians might be converted to the 
Christian faith, to the glory of Al- 
mighty God.” About thirty years later, 
the Rev. James Blair, first president 
of William and Mary, when soliciting 
Attorney-General Seymour for a 
charter, urged that the Virginians 
had souls to be saved and that the 
institution was needed to prepare 
young men for the ministry. “Souls!” 
cried Seymour. “Damn your souls! 
make tobacco.” Yet, despite the dis- 
couraging reply, the college received 
liberal royal patronage and was 
favored in this respect above all 
other colonial institutions. Upholding 
the Church of England as it did, and 
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being a namesake of the king and 
queen, this was but natural. It was 
part of the original plan, running 
back to 1619, that the college should 
be a “seminary for the breeding of 
good ministers.” Governors and 
“visitors” were required to be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, 
professors had to subscribe to the 
thirty-nine articles, and students to 
know the catechism. Yale was to be 
named the “School of the Church” 
and was to receive support from a 
synod of the churches and an over- 
sight “as far as should be necessary 
to preserve orthodoxy in its govern- 
ment.” Then clergymen were chosen 
as its trustees, and they required that 
no instruction should be given in 
any other system of divinity than 
such as they should order, and that 
students should recite daily and be 
examined in the “Assembly’s Cate- 
chism,” Ames’s “Cases of Con- 
science” and “Theological Theses.” 
Yale was founded soon after the un- 
successful attempt at Harvard to im- 
pose a religious test, and partly at 
least for the reason that “the college 
at Cambridge was under the tutelage 
of latitudinarians.” It was not many 
years till Rector Cutler and some of 
the tutors were “excused from further 
service” because they had gone over 
to episcopacy, and this led to the in- 
troduction of a religious test in Yale 
for rector and tutors, 1722, which en- 
dured for a century. 

Thus it appears how ultimately the 
lives of these early institutions were 
connected with the life of the church. 
Of the ten colleges which had been 
founded by the year 1776, only one, 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
1749, was non-sectarian. But a 
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marked broadening tendency was 
constantly developing. Immediately 
after the Revolution a number of 
new colleges were founded, and by 
1796, of the twenty-four then exist- 
ing, eleven were non-sectarian. 

As to the district schools in Massa~- 
chusetts and Connecticut, perhaps 
their importance. in this period was 
due as much to the great new 
principle of public instruction en- 
forced by the state, which’ they 
involved, as to the actual educational 
work which they did. They were held 
two months in the winter and two in 
the summer, the winter term being 
only for boys. The masters of these 
schools were usually experts only 
with the rod. The slow progress 
which must have been made in such 
short and interrupted terms reminds 
one of the problem of the frog which 
ascends from the well by successive 
leaps but slips back almost to its 
former position before each new leap. 
The subjects taught were reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic, and 
a very meagre amount of these. 
Having such crude and rudimentary 
work to do in the schoolroom, the 
master did not have to burn the mid- 
night oil to keep ahead of his pupils 
and he was usually a jack-at-all- 
trades. His extra duties must have 
been, in many cases, a welcome diver- 
sion from the monotony of the 
schoolroom. We read of one in 
New England in 1661, whose duties 
were: “I. To act as court messen- 


ger. 2. To serve summonses. 3. To 
conduct certain ceremonial services 
in the church. 4. To lead the Sunday 
choir. 5. To ring the bell for public 
worship. 6. To dig graves. 7. To 
take charge of the school. 8. To per- 


form other occasional duties!” And 
we learn that Adam Roelandsen, the 
first schoolmaster of New York, be- 
sides teaching the youth, also took 
in washing. 

The great work of preparing for 
college was mainly done in the gram- 
mar schools. Some of these became 
historic. The earliest conspicuous 
schools of this class were the Dutch 
Reformed School of New York, 
founded in 1633, and the Boston 
Latin School, 1635. The former is 
said to have been the first public free 
school in the United States, and both 
of theth are still continued. As early 
as 1621 the Virginia colony had se- 
cured an endowment for the Charles 
City School, along with the projected 
college of William and Mary, and 
thus at this early date was begun the 
movement which later resulted in the 
establishment of the coilege and the 
famous Hampton Institute of to-day. 
But the Indian massacre in Virginia 
in 1622 prevented for the time 
the execution of the plans. These 
three centres, however, having 
pointed out the way, a number of 
other schools were soon established 
in the middle and New England 
colonies. Famous among these were 
Nathan Tisdale’s Lebanon School, 
which drew students from all the 
colonies and the West Indies, the 
Penn Charter School and the Rox- 
bury Latin School. Of Roxbury, 
Cotton Mather said: “It has afforded 
more scholars, first for the college 
and then for the public, than any town 
of its bigness, or, if I mistake not, of 
twice its bigness in all New England.” 
In the southern colonies, schools 
were sadly neglected. In South Caro- 
lina, prior to 1730, not a single gram- 
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mar school existed. Between 1731 
and 1776 there were five, but they 
were broken up by the Revolution. 
In Georgia the chief educational 
institution, prior to the Revolution, 
was the famous Orphan House at 
Bethesda, organized by Charles Wes- 
ley and George Whitefield. On 
March 25, 1740, the corner stone of 
this school was laid by Whitefield 
himself, and the institution did a 
great service for the orphans of 
Georgia for thirty years. 

The education of women forms a 
painfully short chapter in colonial 
history. Education had hardly entered 
woman’s sphere, and few 
schools were founded in colonial 
times. The girls attended the dis- 
trict summer schools and learned at 
home to read, write and spell, but 
from most Latin schools they were 
strictly excluded. The Penn Charter 


oirls’ 
girls 


School of Philadelphia, however, 
admitted both sexes on _ equal 
terms from the time of its foun- 


dation in 1689, and the. Moravians 
established a thriving school for girls 
at Bethlehem, Pa., as early as 1745. 

A glimpse into the individual lives 
of the colonial schoolmasters affords 
a most interesting picture. Of all 
these, perhaps the most noted was 
Ezekiel Cheever, author of the “Latin 
Accidence,” which was the standard 
handbook of Latin instruction in New 
England for more than a century. 
Under his guidance, the Boston Latin 
School, of which he was master for 
thirty-eight years, became the prin- 
cipal classical school of New Eng- 
land. He died in 1708, aged ninety- 
four, having been a teacher for 
seventy years. 

As to the course of study pursued 
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in the New’ England 


grammar 
schools, the key-note is struck in the 
Massachusetts law of 1647: “It being 
one chief project of that old deluder, 
Satan, to keep men from the knowl- 


edge of the scriptures . . . by 
persuading from the use of tongues,” 
etc. This suggestion foreshadowed 
a superabundance of “tongues” and 
3ible study in the curricula, and in 
the grammar schools the classifica- 
tion of students was based upon 
sible work. First was the Psalter 
class, then the Testament class, and 
lastly the Bible class. The Psalter 
contained the Proverbs, 
Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene 
Creed. The text-books used in the 
district and grammer schools) were 
such as the ‘New England Primer,” 
the “New England Psalm Book,” 
which, after fifty editions, was still in 
use during the Revolution; the Dill- 
worth Spelling Book, published about 
1750, being the standard till super- 
seded by Webster’s about 1783; 
Hodder’s “Arithmetic, or that Neces- 
sary Art made most easy; being ex- 
plained in Way familiar to the Capa- 
city of any that desire to learn it in a 
Little Time,” had 
twenty-five editions in 1719 and was 
the only standard text until the ap- 
pearance of Pike’s Arithmetic in 1785. 
jailey’s “English and Latin Gram- 
used. Cheever’s “Latin 
Accidence,” already noted, first is- 
sued in 1645, was the most remark- 
able of all. It was republished as 
late as 1838, with the approval of dis- 
tinguished scholars throughout New 
England. The pioneer in its line 
was the “Universal Geography” of 
Jedediah Morse, which appeared as 
late as 1784, contained but four maps, 
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yet it remained the standard text for 
almost half a century. 

The daily routine of the schoolboys 
is thus described by McMaster: “To 
sit eight hours a day on the hardest 
of benches poring over Cheever’s 
Accidence ; to puzzle over long words 
in Dillworth’s speller; to commit to 
memory pages of words in Webster’s 
‘American Institute;? to read long 
chapters in the Bible; to learn by 
heart Dr. Watt’s hymns for children; 
to be drilled in the Assembly Cate- 
chism; to go to bed at sundown, to 
get up at sunrise, and to live on 
brown bread and pork, porridge and 
beans, made up, with morning and 
evening prayers, the everyday life 
of the lads at most of the acade- 
mies and schools of New England. 
When Sunday, or as the boys would 
say, the Sabbath, came round, they 
found it anything but a day of rest. 
There were long prayers in the morn- 
ing by the master, there were com- 
mentaries on some scripture text to 
be got by rote before meeting, to 
which, dressed in their best, they 
marched off with ink-pot and paper 
to take down the heads of the sermon 
and give what account of it they 
could at evening prayers.” The 
master’s business was to stand, rod 
in hand, while his pupils pored for 
hours over points in the lessons 
which a few words of explanation 
from him would have made plain. 
But this must not be; the students 
must root it out for themselves. Trum- 
bull, the artist, when at Master Tis- 
dale’s Lebanon School, had _ to 
spend three weeks in the vain en- 
deavor to solve a problem in division. 
It was against the master’s pedagogi- 
cal principles to help him, and he 


strictly forbade any of the other boys 
to do so. Josiah Quincy affirmed 
that he studied over his “Latin Acci- 
dence” twenty times. 

Passing to the college curriculum, 


. we find that at Harvard in its early 


days it embraced three years of study. 
According to Boone, it included two 
years of Logic and something of 
Physics, two years of Ethics and Poli- 
tics, two years of Mathematics (arith- 
metic and geometry); the equivalent 
of four years of Greek and one year 
each of Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. 
Latin had to be mastered before en- 
trance, its conversational use being 
required of ali students, and English 
was “to be used under no pretext 
whatever unless required in public 
exercises.” The Bible was systemat- 
ically studied during all the three 
years. A year was given to Cate- 
chetical Divinity. Daily prayers 
must be attended at six o’clock in the 
morning and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Natural science was 
practically untouched. Concerning 
degrees it was ordered that . “Every 
scholar that on proof is found able to 
read the originals of the Old and 
New Testament into the Latin 
tongue, and to resolve them logically ; 
withal being of Godly life and conver- 
sation ; and at any public act hath the 
approbation of the overseers and 
master of the college, is fit to be dig- 
nified with his first degree.” All this 
was in Harvard’s first years. In the 
early part of the following century, 
under the wise administration of 
President Leverett, the course of 
study was revised and broadened. 
Latin conversation was not required 
and Virgil and Cicero were inserted in 
the course. Chaldee and Syriac were 
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omitted, while geography and more 
physics were added. Finally, toward 
the close of the colonial period the 
instruction was classified into four 
distinct groups: Latin, Greek, Logic 
and Metaphysics, Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. The curricula 
of other colonial colleges were 
similar, in general, to that of 
Harvard which, being the pioneer, 
served in a measure as a model for all. 
To the college of William and Mary, 
however, must be.given the honor of 
first duly appreciating the value and 
importance of historical study. 

The trials and difficulties which the 
founders and supporters of these 
early schools and colleges had to 
meet in the work were many and 
serious. When we consider the pov- 
erty and embarrassment, the theo- 
logical and political contentions, the 
Indian panics and _ disturbances, 
through which they passed; and 
again, when the Revolution broke 
out, how students and professors 
alike left the colleges that the ranks 
of the army might be filled,—we 
wonder that these inchoate institu- 
tions endured. Their beginnings 
were like the grain of mustard seed. 
During the first decade of its exist- 
ence Harvard received but thirteen 
hundred dollars from all New Eng- 
land. The meagre salaries of her 
presidents compelled some of them 
to fill ministerial charges in Boston 
to keep the wolf from the door, so 
that during twenty years of its most 
precarious existence it was without 
a resident head. President Chauncy 
lived in grinding poverty, and Presi- 
dent Leverett died a bankrupt. Be- 
fore the founding of Yale, each Con- 
necticut farmer supported Harvard 
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by an annual donation of a peck ot 
corn. The beginnings of Yale were, 
if possible, still more humble than 
those of Harvard. The gift of the 
forty volumes of the ten ministers 
was the foundation of its library. For 
seventeen years the institution had no 
permanent location and was part of 
the time distributed among several 
towns. All the students except 
seniors were for several years per- 
mitted to choose their own teachers 
and locations. During the first ses- 
sion there was but one student; and 
this, for the time being, insured unity 
of location, at least so far as the 
student body was concerned. But as 
the number of students increased, the 
institution was divided and _ the 
divisions shifted somewhat from 
place to place. For a school of 
twenty-five students to be scattered 
in half a dozen towns seems utterly 
ridiculous, yet such was Yale until 
1718, when it was unified and perma- 
nently established at New Haven. 
The entire contribution made by Con- 
necticut to Yale before the Revolu- 
tion did not exceed $25,000. 

In many ways the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary was unique among 
colonial institutions. It was the first 
of all, not to be established, but to be 
conceived. It was the first one en- 
dowed. It began its existence rich. 
With the exception of King’s Col- 
lege (Columbia), founded 1754, also 
under the patronage of the English 
Church, it was the only one liberally 
supported by the crown. These two 
colleges, being the only ones of the 
English Church, and also the only 
ones receiving liberal royal support, 
well illustrate the fact already dwelt 
upon that, in those days, education 
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was the child of the church rather 
than of the state. William and Mary 
was also the only college represented 
in the state legislature. It was the 
only one that enjoined celibacy 
upon the members of its faculty. It 
was the only colonial college of the 
South. And it was pre-eminently the 
mother of statesmen. In the first 
three months of its existence it re- 
ceived more financial support than 
Harvard had in half a century. Yet 
here, also, great difficulties had to be 
overcome. It was seventy years in 
becoming established. It was twice 
burned, and its libraries were lost. 
In the Revolution it lost its landed in- 
terests, and the depreciation of cur- 
rency was fatal to its endowment and 
revenues. Half of its faculty and 
students left its halls to recruit the 
army. Yet those sturdy Virginians 


never wavered in their purpose of 
founding a college, and having suc- 
ceeded in this, they were no less reso- 
lute in maintaining it. 

In this brief survey we have pur- 
posely limited our references to a few 
of our pioneer institutions, but much 
which has been said of them applies, 
in a general way, to the others which 
were founded in later colonial times. 
Such were the humble beginnings of 
the early schools and colleges of our 
land ; the highest praise which can be 
given their founders and supporters 
is the simple record of what they ac- 
complished; the noblest monuments 
which could be erected to their mem- 
ory are the institutions they estab- 
lished; the deepest gratitude we can 
show them is by the proper use and 
extension of these institutions which 
they have bequeathed to us. 


How New Haven Came to be in 
Connecticut 


By Ernest H. Baldwin 


O a sincere admirer of the 
fortitude and perseverance 
of the Pilgrim and Puritan 
founders of New England, 

it seems almost a violation of his- 
toric justice that the old colonies of 
Plymouth and New Haven failed to 
reach the dignity and honor of state- 
hood in the American Union. Al- 
though time has shown the advan- 
tages of the forced union of these 
with their stronger neighbors, the 
pioneer labors of the Pilgrim settlers 


in Massachusetts and the untiring 
exertions of the Puritan colonists at 
Quinnipiac seem to‘have come short 
of their deserved reward. Some of 
the reasons for this were the same in 
both cases. Each of these two colo- 
nies failed to secure a royal charter, 
and both were unable to realize that 
measure of material success and im- 
portance which was essential for con- 
tinued independent colonial exist- 
ence, one because of unfavorable 
situation, the other on account of 
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misfortune and disaster. The unto- 
ward events which combined to im- 
poverish the New Haven colonists 
and frustrate their plans to procure a 
charter of government and the cir- 
cumstances which led to the absorp- 
tion of their colony by Connecticut 
form an interesting story. 

No colony in old New England 
was begun under conditions more 
favorable, or with success more 
promising, than the colony of New 
Haven, founded at Quinnipiac by 
John Davenport and Theophilus 
Eaton. Its financial capital 
large, the learning and ability of its 
leaders conspicuous, their experience 
with affairs wide, and the courage 
and determination of the settlers such 
as characterized all the persecuted 
Puritans of the time of Charles I and 
Archbishop Laud. Commercial mo- 
tives combined with religious at 
Quinnipiac. The new town was de- 
signed for an important trading cen- 
tre governed by Puritan church mem- 
bers; its excellent harbor was to be 
a safe haven for ships laden with rich 
cargoes ; its laws were to be the “laws 
of God as they were delivered by 
Moses.” The ambitious commercial 
projects of these Puritan traders were 
destined to result in failure, however, 
and the financial loss carried with it 
that of colonial independence. 

The first disappointment came with 
the discovery that, owing to the small 
number of Indians remaining there, 
the fur trade in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of New Haven would never 
reach any considerable proportions. 
Plans were therefore made to estab- 
lish trading stations on the Delaware, 
where the prospect of a lucrative 
commerce with the red men was more 


was 
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promising. A number of the leading 
merchants became sharers in the en- 
terprise, and Captain George Lam- 
berton was sent to make a beginning 
of a trading post at the southern end 
of what is now New Jersey. This at- 
tempt to-secure a foothold on the 
Delaware met with strenuous opposi- 
tion from both the Dutch and Swedes, 
who claimed the territory. The New 
Haven men were attacked and driven 
away and their huts burned. Efforts 
were made to recover damages, but in 
vain. The expense of the undertak- 
ing had been great and its failure 
caused a very severe loss to the 
merchant adventurers at Quinnipiac. 

The Dutch at Manhattan had re- 
sented the English invasion of the 
lower Connecticut region from the 
first, and they manifested particular 
hositility to the Quinnipiac settle- 
ment. The bold attempt to secure a 
foothold on the Delaware increased 
their animosity, and the New Haven 
people, fearing an attack, began to 
consider measures for defence. They 
soon realized that protection by 
mother England might become con- 
venient and even necessary. <A char- 
ter from home would assure them of 
such protection; but they had no 
charter. When they left England in 
1637, their leaders, Davenport and 
Eaton, could not have obtained one if 
they had asked it. King Charles 
would have been more likely to have 
thrown them into prison. So the col- 
ony was founded practically as an in- 
dependent state and did not even 
acknowledge the king. It happened, 
just at the time the attitude of the 
Dutch was most threatening, that the 
government of England was in the 
hands of the Puritans. This sug- 
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gested the feasibility of procuring a 
charter. There was one serious ob- 
stacle to the success of this plan, how- 
ever; that was the matter of expense. 
Charters cost money. Fees must be 
paid to numerous officials in the 
course of the negotiations; the aid of 
influential persons must be obtained 
by means of rich gifts; and an agent 
must be employed. 

Six years had passed since the set- 
tlement of the colony and New Haven 
had little money to spare. So much 
of its capital had been expended in 
building the town—and New Haven 
contained some of the most elegant 
houses to be found in New England— 
and such severe losses had been ex- 
perienced in the Delaware and other 
enterprises, that the resources of the 
colony were nearly exhausted. In 
spite of these discouragements and 
repeated failures, the New Haven 
merchants were unwilling to abandon 
their efforts to build up a successful 
commercial city, and hoping to repair 
their losses and at the same time pro- 
vide money to secure a charter, they 
combined their remaining capital in @ 
new venture. This was nothing less 
than the opening of direct trade be- 
tween New Haven and England. 
Thus far trade with the mother coun- 
try had been carried on through Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and in small ships. 
Larger ships were required for the 
ocean traffic, and no one person at 
New Haven had sufficient capital to 
build them. 

In November, 1644, the General 
Court at New Haven voted to send 
Mr. Thomas Gregson, one of the 
leading merchants, home to England 
to get a charter for the colony. The 
same court voted to raise for this ob- 
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ject the sum of two hundred pounds, 
of which New Haven was to pay one 
hundred and ten pounds in good sala- 
ble beaver skins, and the other 
towns the remaining ninety pounds. 
More than a year passed before the 
preparations necessary for Gregson’s 
departure could be made. A large 
ship of one hundred and fifty tons 
burden was purchased in Rhode Is- 
land and then chartered by the “Com- 
pany of Merchants of New Haven,” 
of which Gregson was partner and 
agent. The name of the ship is un- 
known; it is always mentioned in the 
old records as the “great shippe.” 
Her cargo was worth many thou- 
sands of dollars and comprised nearly 
all the available capital of the little col- 
ony. The cost of the desired charter 
was to come out of the profits, which 
would be large if the voyage proved 
successful; in case of failure the loss 
would be ruinous to the commercial 
hopes of New Haven, for the colony 
had placed all its eggs in this one 
basket. 

The “great shippe,” with Captain 
Lamberton as master, and a number 
of the homesick colonists as passen- 
gers, sailed out of New Haven harbor 
in January, 1646. The people of the 
town foliowed several miles on the 
ice, through which a channel had to 
be cut before the vessel could enter 
the sound. Their solemn faces and 
tear-dimmed eyes betrayed the anx- 
iety they felt for the safety of their 
friends, for many had expressed the 
opinion that the ship was unsea- 
worthy; even Captain Lamberton 
considered her “cranky.” As_ the 
event proved, their fears were well 
founded. The vessel disappeared in 
the gray east and was never heard of 
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again. The story of her fate has been 
touchingly related in Longfellow’s 


poem of the “Phantom Ship.” She 
probably foundered at sea and was 
lost with all on board. As the months 
went by and no tidings came of her 
arrival in England, the stricken colony 
was in despair. Mourners went about 
the streets. The spirit of the people 
was crushed. In fact, the disaster 
nearly put an end to the New Haven 
colony. The leaders talked seriously 
of moving to Ireland. Oliver Crom- 
well offered them a place for settle- 
ment on the island of Jamaica, but 
the fear of the plague in the West 
Indies prevented the acceptance ot 
this offer; besides, many of the peo- 
ple were now too old to again under- 
go the hard labor of starting a new 
colony. They were compelled to 
give up their ambition of making New 
Haven a commercial city and turned 
their attention to farming. As for the 
plan of securing a charter, that was 
out of the question, for had they been 
able to aftord the attempt, it would 
have been vain, as England was 
in the midst of a civil war and Parlia- 
ment was too busy fighting the king. 
The unfortunate colony was destined 
to continue without a charter and 
eighteen years later be compelled to 
submit to the more liberal civil au- 
thority of a neighbor. 

The Puritans who moved from 
Massachusetts Bay and founded the 
colony of Connecticut in the region 
about Hartford in 1636, like the set- 
tlers of New Haven, having no char- 
ter, established an independent gov- 
ernment. In 1644 they purchased 


the territory along the Connecticut 
River, which was known as the.“‘War- 
wick Grant.” 


As the patent or deed 


HOW NEW HAVEN CAME 





of this grant was! in England, it wa's 
not known definitely what extent it 
had. It was not learned until later 
that it included the territory of Quin- 
nipiac; and more than fifteen years 
passed before Connecticut made any 
claim to the jurisdiction of New 
Haven. In the year 1660 the Puritan 
Commonwealth came to an end in 
England and Charles II became king. 
Some of the persons appointed to in- 
fluential positions in the new govern- 
ment were friends of the Connecticut 
settlers. Consequently it seemed a 
favorable time for that colony to ap- 
ply fora royal charter. As Governor 
Winthrop was about to visit England 
on private business, he was given a 
commission to procure a charter and 
was desired to have it cover all the 
territory included in the Warwick 
grant, even though it comprised the 
sister colony of New Haven. 
Meantime the appointment by 
New Haven of a committee to “set 
out the bounds with lasting marks” 
between the two colonies provided a 
convenient opportunity for Connecti- 
cut to advance a claim to the Quin- 
nipiac territory and thus pave the way 
for their comprehensive charter. In 
a letter in which they objected to 
“further proceedings in this nature,” 
the Connecticut authorities claimed to 
be “the true proprietors of these 
parts of country,” and declared that 
New Haven could not “be ignorant” 
of their ‘‘real and true right” to them 
“both by conquest, purchase and pos- 
session.” This bold claim occasioned 
great surprise and indignation at New 
Haven. Of course it could not be 
permitted to go unchallenged, and 
another committee was appointed in 
May, 1661, to consult with Connecti- 
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cut “in reference to the dividing 
bounds betwixt them, and of some 
seeming right to this jurisdiction, 
which they pretend.” This was the 
beginning of a long and heated con- 
troversy, which was characterized by 
indignant stubbornness on the part of 
New Haven and uncompromising in- 
sistence on the side of Connecticut, 
and which ended only with the un- 
conditional surrender of the former. 
When Mr. Davenport learned of 
Connecticut’s ambitious plans for a 
charter, he wrote to his friend, Gover- 
nor Winthrop, warning him not to be 
concerned in “so unrighteous an act” 
as the inclusion of the New Haven 
colony in the proposed instrument. 
Winthrop’s reply was quite reassur- 
ing. He said, in effect, that the Con- 
necticut magistrates had agreed that 
if the new patent should be found to 
include New Haven that colony 
should be at full liberty to join with 
them or not. The Connecticut gov- 
ernor evidently believed that such a 
union would be advantageous and 
that it could be accomplished by 
mutual agreement. There were others 
in Connecticut, however, who thought 
that the forced union of the two 
would be best for all concerned. 
These people probably counted upon 
the support of that growing party in 
the New Haven colony which openly 
expressed dissatisfaction with the 
theocratic government maintained by 
the influence of Mr. Davenport. The 
discontented individuals who com- 
posed this party coveted the privileges 
of their neighbors’ more liberal 
system; for, in Connecticut, all free- 
men could vote, whether church 
members or not. Even William 
Leete, the timid governor of New 
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Haven, favored the union and urged 
Winthrop to procure a charter in- 
cluding both; but the consideration 
that moved him was, that during his 
administration, New Haven had 
harbored the regicides Whalley and 
Goffe, and had in consequence in- 
curred the displeasure of the home 
government; he thought that the 
justly feared punishment might be 
avoided if New Haven should come 
under the sheltering wing of Connect- 
icut. The position thus taken by the 
New Haven governor met with severe 
criticism from the independent party ; 
Mr. Davenport declared that “it was 
not done by him according to his 
public trust as governor, but contrary 
to it.” 

Governor Winthrop’s mission to 
England was very successful. With 
the assistance of influential friends. he 
obtained from the king a most liberal 
charter. It granted privileges and 
immunities which made the Connecti- 
cut colony practically self-governing, 
and indeed so excellent were its pro- 
visions that it was used as a state con- 
stitution for nearly thirty years after 
the formation of the Union. As Win- 
throp decided to remain in England 
longer than he at first intended, he for- 
warded the charter to New England, 
where it was read to the commission- 
ers for the United Colonies at Boston 
in September, 1662, and a month later 
was presented to the grantees at a 
meeting of the General Court, held 
at Hartford. As was expected, the 
new patent included in its jurisdiction 
the territory of New Haven, although 
that colony was not expressly named. 
At this same meeting of the Hartford 
Court a number of the inhabitants of 
Guilford and Southold, towns in the 
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The Stream 


By Ormsby A. Court 


Never a thought has the little stream, 
Singing its careless way; 

Purling good-night to the stars that gleam, 
Merrily greeting the day; 

Flashing a smile at the flaming sun, 

But never a thought for the day that’s done. 


Never a thought has the little stream, 
Though tears on its bosom drip; 

And never of grief does it even dream, 
Though it mirrors a trembling lip; 

But on it gurgles and splashes with glee, 

Till its course is lost in the sounding sea. 
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